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MODERN AMERICAN DRAMA 
ARTHUR HOBSON QUINN 


II. THE AMERICAN SPIRIT IN COMEDY AND TRAGEDY 

Plays mentioned in this article are available as follows: 

Rachel Crothers. A Man’s World (1915), He and She (in Representative 
American Plays, 1917), Nice People (in Contemporary American Plays, 
1923) 

Langdon Mitchell. The New York Idea (1908) 

Jesse Lynch Williams. Why Marry? (published in 1914 as And So They Were 
Married; as Why Marry? in Contemporary American Plays) 

James Forbes. The Famous Mrs. Fair (1920) 

Gilda Varesi. Enter Madame (1921) 

Philip Barry. You and I (1923) 

George S. Kaufman and Marc Connelly. Diulcy (1921), To the Ladies (in 
Contemporary American Plays) 

Owen Davis. The Detour (1921), Ice Bound (1923) 

Eugene O'Neill. Beyond the Horizon (1920), The Emperor Jones, Diff’rent, 
The Straw (in one volume [1921]); Anna Christie, The Hairy Ape, The 
First Man (in one volume [1922]) 

Gilbert Emery. The Hero (in Contemporary American Plays) 

Arthur Richman. Ambush (1922) 

As the twentieth century has progressed, playwrights have been 
constantly concerned with those problems which grow out of the 
demand of the individual for the right of self-expression. As might 
have been expected, the woman has spoken vigorously. In treating 
in the first article the serious dramas which reflected this theme 
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we had occasion to discuss the work of several woman playwrights, 
and when we come to the treatment of the theme in comedy, we 
find the work of a woman of real significance. The plays of Miss 
Rachel Crothers form a progressive attempt to state the feminine 
point of view on love, marriage, divorce and the relation of parents 
to children, and in every case with discrimination and sympathy. 
Miss Crothers is a practical playwright, which makes her work of 
more importance than if she were a closet dramatist. She has 
therefore chosen to treat her themes usually from the point of view 

Man’s World, 


was more serious inits tone. In fact, it was this play, which attacked 


of comedy, although one of the best of her plays, A 


the double standard for men and women, that called forth Mr. 
Augustus Thomas’ reply in As a Man Thinks. In He and She Miss 
Crothers dealt skilfully with the rivalry of a husband and wife 
who are both artists; in Nice People she painted an amusing if 
disquieting picture of the modern girl in her race for pleasure; 
and in her last play, Mary the Third, she produced an even more 
penetrating analysis of family life, in which the young woman of 
1923 asserts her right as an individual to choose her mate in her 
own way, without reference to the opinions or prejudices of Mary 
the Second, her mother, or Mary the First, her grandmother. By 
a clever arrangement of scenes, the first of which takes place in 
1870 and the second in 1897, we see the way in which Mary the 
First took her husband through a physical lure, and Mary the 
Second was taken without being really sure which husband she 
wanted. Mary the Third has no intention of either taking or being 
taken in that way. She proposes calmly that she and her lovers 
have a house party at a camp in which they may all see one another 
under pleasant and unpleasant circumstances, and thus discover 
which will be the most satisfactory mate. This proposal naturally 
shocks her mother and, even more, her grandmother, but every 
horrified word of protest from her grandmother’s lips takes the 
hearer back to the scene on the sofa in 1870, and the result is real 
comedy. ‘The second act of this play, in which the girl, returning 
from the house party because of her fear of hurting her parents’ 
feelings, overhears them strip their married life of all its illusions, 
was first published as a one-act play. It is one of the most search- 
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ing bits of realism that has recently been on the stage, and it should 
bring home to any parent his responsibility, not only for his chil- 
dren’s physical well-being but also for the preservation of standards 
of conduct which is one generation’s best gift to the next. One may 
argue that it is not the business of the stage to teach a lesson, and 
indeed, Miss Crothers does not obtrude it, but the English-speaking 
races have never objected to a lesson in their fiction or drama 
provided that the lesson did not apply too closely to themselves. 

Miss Crothers’ plays might be called ethical comedies. When 
we turn to more definitely social comedies, we find that the rights 
and responsibilities of the individual are again the dominant note. 
In that sterling comedy, The New York Idea, by Mr. Langdon 
Mitchell, we have a subtle study of the woman who rebels first at 
the chains of married life, then, after her divorce, objects to the 
anomalous position in which she finds herself, and agrees to marry 
a man she does not love. But when the crucial moment comes, she 
cannot bring herself to go through the ceremony, and, revolting 
from the deadly respectability that he represents, she returns to her 
first husband whom she has always loved. Seldom has our drama, 
British or American, contained a more brilliant indictment of the 
futility of social law when brought into conflict with the desires of 
an individual. Successful on the stage, it is a delight also as a 
reading play, for the characters reveal themselves through deft 
conversation, and the author allows them to do so without inter- 
ference. 

Almost as clever are the two social comedies of Mr. Jesse Lynch 
Williams—Why Marry? and Why Not? The first is a modern 
analysis of the married relation, in which two young scientists who 
love each other hesitate to marry because they are afraid it may 
interfere with the career of the man. They horrify their relatives 
by proposing to go abroad together, and their sincere if misguided 
attitude is delightfully contrasted with that of the married couple 
living in respectable aversion, with that of the younger sister who 
is going to marry a worthless chap with money, and with that of 
an elderly couple who are planning a divorce on account of incom- 
patibility. In Why Not? an equally clever study of divorce is 
made, through the characters of two couples who have been mis- 
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mated and who rearrange their lives in a very amusing fashion. Mr. 
Williams’ plays have that quality of readableness possessed by 
The New York Idea. Why Marry? is available in more than one 
form, and Why Not? will undoubtedly soon be published. They 
are noteworthy in being concerned usually with decent people, dis- 
tinctly American, in that they prefer their own self-respect to the 
satisfaction of passion, which a European would assume as the first 
necessity. Mr. Williams is not concerned in providing solutions to 
the problems he states. He is an artist, not a sociologist, and he 
treats his themes in the spirit of real comedy, whose function is to 
provide entertainment out of the weaknesses, not out of the crimes 
of human beings. 

The post-war conditions naturally developed situations in which 
an individual found himself in conflict with his surroundings. 
Probably the best treatment of this theme in comedy was The 
Famous Mrs. Fair, by Mr. James Forbes, in which a woman who 
had been a noted war-worker in France returned to find great 
difficulty in readjusting herself to conditions at home. The theme 
was a timely one, but comedy is after all best when it is based on 
those passions and emotions that are timeless and universal. 
Enter Madame, by Miss Gilda Varesi and Miss Dolly Byrne, is 
an amusing study of the attempted revolt of a husband of a famous 
singer and his final subjugation. It is, in a certain sense, social 
comedy, though not so truly as one of the last season’s successes in 
New York, the Harvard prize play, You and I. This clever comedy 
is based on the conflict of love and the artistic impulse in a father 
and ason. ‘The father, Maitland White, had solved the problem 
years before by giving up his career, and his wife had allowed him to 
do it. When his son Roderic is faced with a similar situation, his 
fiancée treats the matter in a different way. She breaks the 
engagement by telling him she does not love him, realizing that 
he will listen to no other plea. Then Maitland White, having 
tried to resume his painting at his wife’s suggestion, finds himself 
faced again with the problem of giving up his career once more or 
letting his son abandon his own. The most attractive quality in 
this play is the atmosphere of a cultivated American home, where 
important decisions are made quietly and without display, and where 
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the relation of parents and children partakes of that comradeship 
that exists nowhere but in America. 

Midway between social and domestic comedy, Dulcy, by Mr. 
Kaufman and Mr. Connelly, represents the havoc one stupid 
individual can make for all who are associated with her. Here 
the individual refuses to be crushed by circumstances, even of her 
own making, and the great power of stupidity has rarely been better 
portrayed. ‘The later and equally successful comedies of these two 
authors, To the Ladies! and Merton of the Movies, while not dealing 
especially with an individual protest, have as their main theme the 
struggle of an individual for the right to the pursuit of happiness. 
Critics who looked only at the surface have spoken of these plays 
as mere satires. But it was not the satire of the public dinner or 
of Hollywood that carried those plays into favor. Satire alone 
rarely makes any steady appeal. In To the Ladies! it was the 
sympathetic study of the young wife whose great love for her rather 
tiresome husband inspired her to save him from the consequences of 
his own stupidity and conceit, and in Merton it was the equally 
sympathetic treatment of the boyish dreams of the movie-struck 
youth that appealed to the latent idealism which lies in all of us. 
Marriage as an institution has been subjected on our stage to analy- 
sis of many kinds, but all the morbid and pseudo-scientific dissections 
are valueless compared to the friendly yet searching studies such 
as Dulcy and To the Ladies! give us. They are true and they are 
American and they do not pretend to be anything but what they 
are. Moreover, they are well written. “Nearly all the great men 
have been married, it can’t be merely a coincidence”’ shows in one 
sentence the quality of the humor of this dramatic partnership. 

There is growing up in this country a school of domestic comedy 
that is exceedingly interesting and significant. It is laid in America, 
and even those critics who insist that our literature shall be parochial 
can find no fault on the score of the native quality of the scenes or 
characters. But it is more than a mere photograph. It deals with 
universal themes, such as the relations of a young couple in The 
First Year by Mr. Frank Craven, or the unsatisfied aspiration in a 
woman’s heart for the beauty that has been denied her, in The 
Detour, by Mr. Owen Davis, while in the latter’s last prize play, 
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Ice Bound, a young girl carries out the desire of a dead mother 
to save the almost worthless son whom both the women have loved. 
The work of Mr. Davis is one of the most encouraging indications 
of the progress of our drama. I am not violating any confidence, 
I believe, if I repeat a portion of a conversation with him which 
took place in the lobby of the Harris Theater during the early 
days of the run of Ice Bound. 

“T had written one hundred and eighty-seven melodramas,” 
Mr. Davis said, “and I determined to write a play to please myself. 
So I wrote The Detour. The critics liked it, but it did not succeed. 
I hesitated whether to go back to the thing I could do successfully 
or try to write one more good play. Finally I wrote Ice Bound.” 

The fact that it made a stage success and that it was awarded the 
Pulitzer Prize for the best American play of the year should be a 
sufficient answer to those who are constantly talking about the lack 
of an American drama. And those who seem to think that an 
exact picture of the sordid side of a small town is the last word in 
art might profit from the words of Helen Hardy in The Detour: 
‘“T get so tired of sayin’ nothin’ but just exactly what’s so and 
listenin’ to folks that don’t ever mean the least mite mor’n they 
say, or the least mite less.”’ 

It is just that quality of imagination, of the ability to see more 
in a character or a situation than someone else, and to express that 
vision with skill and sincerity, which makes the work of Mr. Eugene 
O’Neill so important. He takes his material where he finds it 
in New York City, in a New England village, on an island in the 
Atlantic Ocean, or in a sanitarium for tuberculosis. He is not 
concerned with preaching any doctrine or advocating any cause. 
Like all other great dramatists, he is interested in human char- 
acter, and he places that character in an imagined situation and 
allows it to work out its own salvation or ruin. He is not concerned 
whether the ending be happy or unhappy in the usual sense; he 
is determined, however, that it be logical. He is not bound by any 
theories of dramatic art but he feels himself at liberty to try new 
modes of expression if he can secure better effects by so doing. 
But he never tries new methods simply because they are new; he 
knows the distinction between originality and mere difference. 
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Like all writers of importance, Mr. O’Neill is constantly mis- 
understood. ‘To those who have seen and read his plays and have 
been privileged to have his own interpretation of them, there is no 
possibility of misunderstanding. He is too great a dramatist to 
be classified or to be placed in a school of playwrights. He, like 
Napoleon, is himself an ancestor. But it is true that to a certain 
degree he is of his own age and place. His work, considered as a 
whole, has an underlying philosophy, the expression of deep sym- 
pathy with the individual who is oppressed or misunderstood and 
who is matching his strength against opposing forces that threaten 
to crush him. In this sense he is akin to the other playwrights of 
whom we have spoken. But he differs from them also in many 
ways. His characters are more strongly conceived and more 
sharply drawn. His plays are framed with a keener sense of the 
theater, in which he grew up, and he has the ability to modify his 
method to suit his material. 

In Beyond the Horizon, his first long play, he drew the character 
of a dreamer, Robert Mayo, the son of a farmer, who hates the 
narrow life of the farm and is about to realize his dream of a voyage 
to far-off places which are to him the romance his life has always 
craved. He gives them up at the call of a woman’s passion and 
ruin comes in consequence. But because he has had the dreams, he 
feels at the end that the struggle was worth while. It is a pity 
that Beyond the Horizon was not played as it was written. In the 
stage version the last scene was omitted and the great message of 
hope was not given. There is hope, too, in the last scene of The 
Straw although the shadow of death hovers over it. Here the 
stage performance brought out qualities that were not so apparent 
in reading, and it will be long before I shall forget the appeal of 
Mr. Otto Kruger as Stephen Murray for the right to hope that his 
new-found love shall save Eileen Carmody, even at the gates of 
death. Notwithstanding this remarkable acting quality, The 
Straw was not a popular success. Anna Christie, however, has 
met with great favor, both here and abroad, and while it has not the 
spiritual quality of Beyond the Horizon, it is even better con- 
structed from the dramatic point of view. It contains three remark- 
able characters, not a bit overdrawn, yet theatrically effective. 
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Old Chris Christopherson is a sailor who attributes all the ill success 
of his life to “‘that old davil-sea,’’ and this obsession of his runs 
through the play like the motif of an opera. Anna Christie, his 
daughter, has been sent by him to an inland country home to save 
her from this evil influence but has been led astray by one of her 
boy-cousins and has sunk lower until she has become the inmate of a 
house of ill-fame. In the first act, after Chris has painted a glowing 
picture of her to his tavern associates, she presents herself in a 
scene which the acting of Miss Pauline Lord made superb. In the 
second act there is a wonderful picture of the cleansing effect which 
the sea and the fog are having upon her nature; and then the third 
character, Matt Burke, the gigantic Irish sailor, rises up out of the 
sea and makes love to her. ‘The climax of the play comes when 
she reveals her past to her lover and her father. There is no 
sentimentalizing of the situation, and she dominates it through the 
supreme right of her suffering. Mr. O’Neill has been accused of 
truckling to popular approval in bringing about her lover’s return 
after he had at first left her. But there is no “happy ending”’ in 
Anna Christie, for the marriage may be only the beginning of an 
other tragedy. 

In two of his plays Mr. O’Neill departed from the customary 
dramatic form with striking success. The Emperor Jones is laid in 
an island in the West Indies, ‘‘not yet self-determined by white 
marines,” and is a study of the effect of terror upon a negro from 
the United States who has dominated the natives by the force of 
his personality, but whose reign has come to an end. After a 
remarkable scene in which these facts are brought out through his 
conversation with a British trader, the remaining seven scenes are 
concerned with his flight through the forest and his capture and 
death at the hands of the rebels. In six of these scenes no one 
speaks but “the emperor,” and Mr. O’Neill violates cheerfully 
and successfully the rule that monologue must not be permitted on 
the stage. Monologue is supposed to lead to monotony, but in 
The Emperor Jones variety is secured by the steady increase in the 
intensity of the shades of terror. The play must be read, and 
better, seen, to appreciate the force of this appeal as the negro is 
led back in his visions through his prenatal and preracial life. And 
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the most important fact remains that though we may not like the 
man we cannot help admiring his pluck, and we agree with the 
British trader as the latter looks at him lying dead: ‘‘Gawd 
blimey, but yer died in the ’eighth o’ style, anyhow!”’ 

In The Hairy A pe Mr. O’Neill continued to express his dramatic 
idea in the form of scenes without division into acts, thereby securing 
an acceleration of power. In this play, his hero, a stoker on an 
ocean liner, is the representative of physical force, which, if it 
remains unguided, may do great harm, but which carries the world 
on. The “ Yank,’ as he is called, has no resentment at first against 
those who idle while he is working. He “belongs’’—they do not, 
that is all. But when the daughter of the owner of the line of 
steamers comes down to the stokehole to see the animals at work, 
and he sees the horror in her face when she looks at him, he deter- 
mines to be revenged upon her and her kind for the insult. The 
futility of his attempt makes up the rest of the play, and again, as 
in The Emperor Jones, while we dislike the ‘ Yank”’ for his brutality, 
we cannot but recognize the effort toward something higher which 
was as the bottom even of his revenge. 

The tragedies of Eugene O’Neill, with the exception of Diff’rent, 
meet the highest test—that they shall leave us spiritually exalted. 
Even if the struggle of the individual against fate or circumstances 
is a failure, that effort has been worth while, and the hero or heroine 
secures our sympathy. ‘This, after all, is the great test of the value 
ofaplay. It can be illustrated by a comparison of two of the most 
important of the recent domestic dramas written and performed in 
America—Mr. Gilbert Emery’s Tie Hero and Mr. Arthur Richman’s 
Ambush. The Hero is a remarkable study of three characters, two 
brothers, one a moral and the other a physical hero, and the wife of 
the first. ‘The playwright draws with unerring skill the unchanged 
nature of the returned soldier, and contrasts him with the man who 
does his duty every day with no other reward than the consciousness 
of his own self-respect. At the end we feel a sense of exaltation, for 
we have been introduced to at least one character who is worth 
while. And how many plays or novels of today give us that much ? 
In Ambush we have just as powerful a picture of the ruin of a man 
through the evil nature of his daughter. and we are made to realize 
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how the countless little facts of life lie in ambush to prevent us from 
accomplishing our best. But there is no lift in the play, and admir- 
able as the skill of the author has been, the result is a feeling of 
depression, unrelieved by the glory of sacrifice. 

Ambush, produced by the Theater Guild, is a lineal descendant 
of the drama of depression inaugurated by Ibsen and carried on by 
Sudermann and Hauptmann. The Hero is the product of the new 
conditions springing from the war, and is American to the core. 
One, I think, is a mode whose significance is past. The other is 
full of promise for the future. We have seen how in romantic and 
in domestic tragedy, in social and domestic comedy, a group of 
earnest and skilful playwrights are producing American drama of 
real significance. It remains for the American people to decide 
whether their work shall continue. 


“SELLING” ENGLISH LITERATURE TO 
NON-LITERARY STUDENTS 


JOHN J. PARRY 


At the present time the English teacher, like all teachers of 
literature, is on the defensive; he has his little following of students 
who plan to be English teachers themselves some day, and if he 
makes his assignments short enough and his grades high enough h¢ 
may attract enough other students to keep his classes of a respectable 
size, but this does not obscure the real issue. It is an almost 
universal tendency in America today to measure everything by 
its results, and the people who come to college for a “practical 
education,” and those other people who in the case of a state univer- 
sity are providing the money to pay our salaries, are asking us 
what we are accomplishing by our courses that justifies the time 
and money spent upon them. They will no longer be satisfied 
with vague talk about “‘culture,” that indefinite something which 
like interstellar ether is supposed to be back of all phenomena while 
itself remaining imperceptible; we must meet them upon their 
own grounds or, to use their own expression, we must “‘sell’”’ them 
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the idea of literature, and this I believe can be done with success 
only by convincing them that literature has a very definite relation 
to our everyday life and may help us materially in living that life. 
This idea is of course nothing new. Whenever it is presented to 
us we give it our enthusiastic assent, and then when the new Cata- 
logue comes out the student finds himself given, as before, a choice 
between “Elizabethan Sonnet Cycles” and ‘“‘Society Verse in the 
Mid-Eighteenth Century’’—and he elects ‘‘Farm Mechanics.”’ 
Under these circumstances it may be interesting to examine a 
course of the other type which has been tried for a number of years, 
and has, I believe, justified itself. 

In the University of Illinois the need for such a course has been 
particularly felt because of the presence there of a large number 
of students taking courses in science, engineering, agriculture, 
and commerce. They feel that for them education is a serious 
thing, and they have no time to spend upon any study that does 
not promise definite and immediate returns. It was for these stu- 
dents chiefly that we developed the course called in the Catalogue 
“English 20,’’ which meets four times a week during one semester. 
It is not intended for those majoring in English, and credit is not 
given for it in addition to one of the other elementary courses, but 
for all those ‘“‘whose program admits of but one semester’s work 
in English” it is strongly recommended. At present about three 
hundred students enrol for it in the first semester, and a somewhat 
smaller number in the second, so that the course is given in from 
six to eight sections each year. 

Some of the students who take this course are brilliant in their 
own lines and some are not, but practically all of them are approach- 
ing such a course for the first time and are bewildered for a month 
or so. Furthermore, all are handicapped by the fact that the work 
is radically different from all the other courses that they are now 
taking. Recently one student dropped out of English 20 in the 
middle of the semester saying: “‘I guess I’m too much of an Ag. 
to get this stuff,’ while another, more persistent, explained his 
difficulty as follows: “‘I come to this class from Veterinary and I 
go from it to Advanced Hogs and I can’t get adjusted to the differ- 
ence’. To make this difference as little troublesome as may be 
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we lay all the emphasis in the course upon the ideas of the authors 
and pay almost no attention, particularly at first, to the form in 
which they express these ideas. Herein lies the great difference 
between English 20 and the ordinary course in English literature. 
Ten authors,’ representing various aspects of nineteenth-century 
thought, are read, and the attempt is made to take enough of each 
one to make him stand out in the mind of the student as a distinct 
personality. If this were a literary course of the ordinary type 
we should undoubtedly begin with Wordsworth, but in this case 
better results are obtained by taking Byron first and then Words- 


a 


worth. A person without literary training gets little of value if 
he plunges directly into the poetry of Wordsworth, and the little 
he does get serves only to make Byron seem cheap and tawdry in 
comparison. Both of these disadvantages may be minimized 
by studying Byron before Wordsworth. 

We begin with The Bride of Abydos, as the story is reasonably 
interesting and gives the student good practice in reading with 
understanding. Some who think they have read the lesson care- 
fully will be surprised to have the instructor point out to them how 
much of the story they have missed. The Vision of Judgment 
may be treated in the same way, but with Childe Harold* and 
Don Juan‘ the problem becomes more difficult. The student has 


not only to follow the story, such as it is, but he must also be on the 





t The books which the students are asked to get are: Byron’s P 11 Work 
(Oxford ed.); Wordsworth’s Poems (World Classics ed.); Carlyle’s Past and Present 
(World Classics ed.); Dickens’ Hard Tis Everyman ed.); Selections from Arnold’s 
Prose Works (Houghton Miffli fs) Huxley Selections (Har Brace & Co.); 
Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam (Brown Book ed.); Hardy’s Tess of the D’Urbervi 
(A. L. Burt Co.); Tennyson’s Poems (World Classics ed. A better edition at the same 
price, published by Crowell was not obtainable last year); Browning’s Poems (T. Y. 
Crowell Co.). 

2 This might be contrasted with a survey course in another of our large universities 
where I was called upon by the schedule to take up and discuss i iod three 


plays and a textbook assignment—the reading for the week. My recollection is that 
the three plays were The Jew of Malta, King Lear, and The Alchemist; I doubt if any 
member of the class has a more definite recollection of the assignment 

3 This sketch indicates briefly the way I take up the work in my own section of 
the course, but I believe I am following fairly closely the ideas of Dr. C. V. Boyer, who 
developed it. All sections follow the same schedule of assignments. 


4 Selections only are read. 
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alert to find out what Byron thought on various subjects: education, 
religion, nature, war, politics, liberty, Greece, Rome, the United 
States, etc. This type of question is stressed throughout the course, 
and the students are told that they may expect on the final exami- 
nation such a question as: “ What different ideas concerning educa- 
tion have we met with? By whom are these different ideas held ?” 
In connection with Don Juan the question naturally arises whether 
it is a moral poem, as Byron so often declared, or an immoral one, 
as so many other people have asserted. This cannot be decided 
without the creation of some sort of standard of judgment by which 
to test it, and we try to arrive at one more satisfactory than the 
recently pronounced judicial dictum that an immoral book is one 
that exists also in an expurgated version. Finally, in Cain we 
are introduced to a number of the questions that have been raised by 
doubters in all ages: What becomes of us after death? What is 
sin? How can an all-just and all-powerful God cause man to sin 
and then punish him for so doing? Is a man responsible for sins 
committed by his parents before his birth? etc. As we will 
later meet with various attempts to answer these questions it is 
well to have them clearly presented now. 

In taking up the study of Wordsworth we begin with selections 
from the Prelude, which show Wordsworth’s early life and the forces 
that helped to make him what he was. Then the French Revolution 
and its influence on his life are touched upon, and the student gets 
some little idea of this movement and what it stands for, not in 
literature only, but in the life of modern Europe. Wordsworth’s 
idea of Nature and what she may do for men grows naturally out 
of his account of what she did for him. This view of Nature is 
hard for the student who has so far thought of her only in terms of 
hundreds of dollars per acre to grasp; he finds it difficult to realize 
that, as one man expressed it: “Wordsworth liked to go out into 
the fields, and no matter what state they were in he could find 
pleasure in them.” But this idea, scorned at first, comes at length 
to be understood, if not accepted, when the point of view gradually 
changes as the course progresses. Wordsworth’s idea of poetry, 
so different from Byron’s, also calls for a certain amount of notice. 
At about this point in the course many of the students fall into 
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the depths of discouragement. They feel overwhelmed by the 
flood of new ideas poured over them all at once—not alone the 
ones mentioned but also Wordsworth’s thoughts on religion, educa- 
tion, idealism,’ and many other topics—but as time goes on and 
they find the same ideas repeated in only slightly different form 
by one writer after another they at length get a footing and begin 
to feel that they are making progress. 

Before beginning with Carlyle the instructor may with profit 
take up at least one class period in furnishing a brief sketch of the 
political, social, and economic conditions in England before the 
writing of Past and Present. This may be made particularly effec- 
tive by going back to the close of the Napoleonic wars and showing 
to what extent similar conditions are growing up as a result of our 
own recent war. Then we are ready to take up Carlyle’s portrayal 
of these conditions and some of the cures he suggests. Recent 
events make it seem as though some of them might well be tried 
today, although they are probably as ‘‘impossible’’ now as they 
were in Carlyle’s own time. His attempt to remedy the evils he 
saw about him is compared with the very different methods of 
Byron (in his writings and in his life) and with Wordsworth’s 
withdrawal from the world in order to forget its evils. Carlyle’s 
description of life in the old monastery may be taken to show how 
little life really changes throughout the centuries,? and also to show 
from an actual example how his theories, if really tried, will work 
even in a society which lacks all the machinery that we consider 
indispensable to good government. Because of the greater simplic- 
ity of the medieval society it is easy to observe the effects of Sam- 
son’s labors which might have passed unnoticed in our complex 
modern life, just as the effect of a chemical reagent may easily 
be observed in a test-tube while the same reagent poure d upon the 
ground might seem to have no effect at all. 


t The student may be somewhat prepared for this by the instructor’s explanation 
of Byron’s reference in ‘‘When Bishop Berkeley said there was no matter and proved 
it.” The exposition of some of the simpler paradoxes usually gets the students in- 
terested, and sets them arguing on the point for themselves. 

2 Before the passing of the generation that knew army life a very effective com- 
parison could be made between the visit of the king’s almoner to inspect the monastery 
and the same scene today when an inspecting officer visits a body of troops. One 
can almost hear Hugo’s “‘Sergeant, take that man’s name; bring it to me after this 
formation!” if any of the monks dared to complain. 
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During this first part of the course the students have been reading 
a novel of Dickens outside of class and they should now be prepared 
to discuss it. We have not yet found a novel which is perfectly 
satisfactory for our purpose and we are still experimenting. 

Martin Chuzzlewit was tried for a time and in some ways does 
well; it furnishes sufficient material for the study of Dickens’ 
way of attempting to correct the evils of his time, and the American 
part furnishes a very effective means of calling attention to some 
of the characteristics of our own civilization which are usually 
overlooked. The class will insist, for instance, that this is a free 
country and a man may say anything he likes, yet they will admit 
that this does not include the right to go to a football game and 
“root” for the opposing team. Such a man would be severely 
dealt with, ‘‘And serve him right too!”” The right which every 
American possesses of doing as he likes does not extend, in the 
opinion of the majority, to the right to continue working if one’s 
neighbors decide to strike, while if one ventures on a criticism of 
the college or its traditions he is met with a warning very much 
like that uttered by Hannibal Chollop: ‘‘You’d better crack us 
up, you had!” Dickens’ picture of a community that scorns all 
titles yet uses them in profusion is aptly illustrated by any large 
university with its multifarious distinctions in rank, and especially 
in one that has not yet wholly forgotten the incident of a student, 
appointed on graduation to a minor administrative position, deliver- 
ing a public rebuke at a dinner party to a member of the faculty 
who addressed him without his appropriate title. But although 
the students may be forced to admit the truth of much of Dickens’ 
criticism of American life, they resent it, and acquire an unreason- 
able prejudice against the author; moreover, the novel is too long 
to add to daily assignments that without it are neither short nor 
easy. 

The novel that we tried last was Hard Times, and in many re- 
spects it is admirable for our purpose. It is possible to find in it, 
without a great deal of forcing, parallels to many of Carlyle’s 
ideas: Bounderby, for instance, may stand for Plugson of Under- 
shot, Mrs. Sparsit for Bobus Higgins, and Harthouse for a disciple 
of the Gospel of Mammonism. At the base of much of the trouble 
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in the novel lies the idea, denounced by Carlyle, that: “Cash 
payment is the sole nexus between man and man,” while the conduct 
of the union in the hands of Slackbridge shows the dangers that 
Carlyle foresaw for these organizations if they should fall into the 
hands of “absurd windy persons.” On the whole, the students 
enjoy reading Hard Times; the great objection to it is that it does 
not give a fair idea of Dickens’ powers as a novelist, and although 
we make little of the literary side of the course we try at least not 
to mislead the students on that subject. 

Formerly we read Ruskin’s Crown of Wild Olive and Galsworthy’s 
Strife at this point in the course, but the reintroduction of Words- 
worth who had been dropped for several years now makes it neces- 
sary to omit them. At present Matthew Arnold follows Dickens, 
and although the students find him rather difficult to understand 
they read him with more sympathy than one might expect. His 
definition of poetry means little to most of them and they are as 
a rule unable to discover the basis upon which he selects his ‘‘ touch- 
stones”; the place of poetry in our lives and particularly in our 
religion troubles them considerably, although the recent attempts 
to prevent by statute the teaching of ‘‘ Darwinism”’ offer a splendid 
example of the point that people who found their religion upon the 
supposed facts fear that this religion will go if the facts fail it; 
similar instances may be cited from the earlier conflicts between 
Science and the Church. Other ideas of Arnold’s are more easily 
understood. The Hebraist and the Hellenist are with us today, 
and much of our present disrespect for the law may be explained 
by the theory that the Hebraist makes the laws which the Hellenist, 
believing in his right to decide such matters for himself, breaks. 
Arnold’s example of the lack of amenity in the Puritan temper may 
easily be matched today from the utterances of many of our pro- 
fessional reformers. Our sublime faith in “machinery’’ may be 
seen everywhere in our daily lives, in college and out. There is 
great rejoicing, for instance, when one university has a larger 
enrolment than its rival even though it is recognized that this 
increase in enrolment means a decided deterioration in the quality 
of the education given in that university; much more is said about 
the large size of our laboratories than about the things accomplished 
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in these laboratories. One man who wished to start a religious 
argument in class admitted that religion was not expected to 
do anything; evidently he considered it a thing to be “got” as 
painlessly as possible (his own particular brand was, of course, 


necessary), and then ignored except when there was a chance to 
give it to someone else. Such examples might be multiplied 
indefinitely. 


Here, as throughout the course, I try to avoid the charge of 
preaching unorthodox doctrines (and all doctrines are unorthodox 
to somebody) by taking always the side of the author we are study- 
ing, whatever he may hold; if a student wishes to argue a point 
I take for the time being the opposite side in order to bring that 
out. The students are not required to give their personal reaction 
to either side of a question. Our object is to make the whole 
course fulfil Arnold’s definition of criticism: To know the best 
that has been said and thought in the world (purely for lack of 
time we are forced to limit this to England and the nineteenth 
century), and to create a current of ideas which will enable the 
student to do original work when the proper time arrives. 

Arnold’s Literature and Science leads us naturally to Huxley’s 
Science and Culture, Science and Art, etc. Probably the most 
useful idea gained from Huxley’s educational essays is the one that 
‘“‘the words used should be clothed with a meaning”; all too often 
the student, like the rest of us, is content to quote glibly without 
the least idea what the words he is using mean. Some time ago 
I tried an experiment with that much-abused expression ‘100 
per cent Americanism,” and not one person in the class would 
venture to give even a tentative definition; yet it seems not 
unreasonable to expect a person who uses this expression to have 
some idea what he means by it even though his idea may not agree 
with yours. Through weighing the educational ideas of Arnold 
and Huxley against each other the student ought also to be better 
prepared to determine the kind of education he himself wants, 
and to plan a curriculum that will give it to him. 

With some of Huxley’s other essays there is another difficulty 
to be taken into account. A considerable number of students 
enter college with the firm conviction that to read even a single 
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essay by Huxley is to court everlasting damnation, but I have 
yet to see a student who has been permanently injured by any 
that we read in the course. I have to assure such people that 
nothing we are to read can possibly wreck any faith sincerely held, 
and that if their religion is, like a Japanese umbrella, good only in 
fair weather, it is time they discovered the fact and got a new one 
before the need for it comes. Once convinced that Huxley is 
harmless, the majority of the students take very kindly to him; 
after Browning and possibly Hardy he is the most popular author 
read in the course. When his idea that the existence of a Deity 
cannot be proved and therefore should not be used as the basis for 
an argument is once grasped, his other ideas may be easily worked 
out: the non-morality of nature, the conflict between the state 
of nature and the state of art, the theory that the moral law is 
something set up by man for his own protection and not written 
upon the Adamant Tablet, as Carlyle would say, etc. Adopting 
this view of things, the dilemma that so worried Cain may be solved: 
God does not cause man to sin and then punish him for what he 
does, but nature, having no morals, prompts man to do things 
which, being bad for society, society punishes him for doing. 
This explains why nature, if left to herself, is constantly violating 
the Volstead Act, which many people believe was handed down in 
fire and thunder upon Mount Sinai. Finally, Huxley’s exposition 
of the conditions necessary toa stable society is in another direction 
equally suggestive to persons who have been brought up with th 
idea that the way to make a nation prosperous is to pay high wages 
and to reduce the production per hour of each workman so as to 
create more jobs at these high wages for other people. 

In the Rubaiyat (Fitzgerald’s translation) we see the lengths 
to which agnosticism such as Huxley’s may lead us, and we realize 
that it may, as Arnold said of the pagan morality, do for the strong 
man, but that it is no religion for weaklings. Huxley may, like 
Marcus Aurelius, save his own soul but he cannot save the weaker 
of his followers any more than Marcus Aurelius could save Com- 
modus. Much the same idea is brought out in Hardy’s Tess of 
the D’Urbervilles, which has been read outside of class and is now 
taken up for discussion. As soon as Tess, using arguments that 
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Angel had culled from Huxley, Voltaire, and Arnold, convinced Alec 
that there is no God who punishes sin and rewards virtue he threw 
aside his recently acquired morality. Tess was able to dissociate 
religion and morals; Alec was not. The whole novel is full of 
Huxley’s ideas; in fact, one might almost extend to the human 
characters in it Huxley’s statement that: “Nothing happens 
without a cause .... and the state of the physical universe at 
any given moment is the consequence of its state at any preceding 
moment.’ ‘Tess is the product of her heredity and environment 
as Angel is of his, and the one is essentially in the state of nature 
and the other in the state of art, however much either may try to 
adopt the state of the other. The tragedy arises through the fact 
that acts perfectly natural and unblameworthy in the state of nature 
(as Hardy takes pains to point out) violate the laws of the state 
of art and are in that state considered sinful. Huxley’s ideas of 
education are brought out also, for, as Hardy tells us, the experiences 
that Tess went through proved to her merely a liberal education, 
but an education by nature’s methods; these methods are effective 
but wasteful, and she might have learned the same things much 
more economically through an artificial education. 

With Tennyson’s Jdyills of the King we come back to poetry, 
and the class has another opportunity to try its skill at reading 
and interpreting verse narrative; it may prove instructive for 
the teacher to read a few selections from Malory and ask the class 
to analyze Tennyson’s contributions to the story. <A few of Tenny- 
son’s lyrics are read to give the student some little idea of his 
skill as an artist with words, but the main emphasis is still placed 
upon ideas, not style. We may without too much forcing of the 
thought look upon the /dylls as the narration of an attempt to 
build up a state of art in opposition to the state of nature that 
existed before the coming of Arthur, and the final destruction 
of this state of art because men would not live up to the laws made 
for the preservation of society. Merlin and Vivien may be presented 
effectively by asking the students to think of it as the attempt of 
an adventuress during the recent war to worm state secrets out of 
one of the members of the government. (Tennyson would probably 
rage at such an interpretation, but this is exactly what he has given 
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us under the thin covering of the medieval story.) The Locksley 
Hall poems show Tennyson’s reaction to various problems of his 
day—the predictions concerning the present war always excite 
interest in them—but the most effective of Tennyson’s poems 
is undoubtedly In Memoriam. This begins with Tennyson in 
about the mental state in which the class is left after reading Huxley, 
and shows them how, “perplexed in faith but pure in deed,” he worked 
up step by step to a faith much stronger than his original one. 
Browning" is undoubtedly the most popular of the authors 
read in the course. Stress is laid upon him as the bard who “‘shad- 
owed out the stages of all life,” and the class finds his characters 
so real that they would like to spend an hour discussing the conduct 
of the lady in The Glove—whom most of the men consider a heartless 
flapper. One man found an exact parallel between Lucrezia in 
Andrea del Sarto and a girl whom he had recently taken to a dance, 
and as a result he is now a devoted admirer of Browning. The 
situation in The Statue and the Bust and Browning’s comment upon 
it give rise to a great deal of argument, and Caliban upon Setebos 
is not so far removed from our everyday life as one might at first 
think. Fra Lippo Lippi raises again in a somewhat different form 
the old question of Hebraism and Hellenism, and Saul shows us 
Browning’s conception of the forces that influence our lives and the 
powers and limitations of each. Finally, Rabbi Ben Ezra with 
Prospice and The Grammarian’s Funeral (in connection with which 
the instructor may attempt to justify his own existence) take us 
about as deeply into Browning’s philosophy as it is possible for a 
class of this kind togo. The idea that failure in a great undertaking 
is more honorable than success in a trivial one, the beauty of body 
and soul alike but the supremacy of soul, the conviction of the 
wisdom of God’s plan and the consequent joyful awaiting of old 
age, the joy of the fighter in a good cause, the triumphant belief 
in an immortality of usefulness—all of these prove healthful 
antidotes to the pessimism that is apt to follow from the study of 
the agnostics, and serve as an effective conclusion to the course. 


* Tennyson may be presented as standing in much the same relation to Browning 
that Andrea del Sarto, according to Browning, did to Rafael: his technique was fault- 
less but he often lacked some of the soul of the other artist. 
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“What are the results attained by such a course as this?” 
one may naturally ask. First of all I should rank a new attitude 
toward the problems of life. No attempt is made to force any 
particular theories upon the student (more credit is given for a 
well-reasoned argument in opposition to the instructor’s pet theories 
than for a parrot-like repetition of them) but rather we aim to 
make sure that each student knows the arguments upon both 
sides of the questions taken up, and that what be believes is believed 
because after consideration it seems to him the truest position, 
and not because it is the only one he knows.' Such a habit of mind, 
once formed, will soon nullify any prejudices one way or the other 
that an over-enthusiastic instructor may have communicated to 
the student, and certainly such a habit of mind is one of the most 
useful elements of good citizenship. 

Not only does the student acquire new ideas upon a number of 
important questions, but he also learns how to add to this stock 
through further reading. No one who has not experienced it can 
realize the utter helplessness of the average college student when 
asked to read and explain anything more difficult than the ordinary 
popular novel. But after a semester of English 20 this handicap 
disappears or at least is lessened greatly. On the last examination 
I gave two passages, one of verse and one of prose, that the students 
presumably had not seen, and asked them to explain the meaning 
of each passage and to relate it to similar ideas in the authors read. 
Most of them showed a power of understanding and of relating 
far beyond anything they were capable of when they began the 
course, a power that they would not be likely to acquire in a course 
that trained only the memory or the aesthetic sense. 

Finally, most of the students acquire a respect and some even 
a liking for literature—in other words the idea has been sold to them. 
Some content themselves with keeping one or more of the books used 
and occasionally reading in it. Quite a number at the close of 
each semester inquire if there isn’t ‘‘some other course like this 
one’”’ that they can take. Several out of each section usually go 


* There is considerable evidence to indicate that it is by no means unusual for 
students to engage in arguments at the dinner table or elsewhere over some idea in 
the assignments they have recently read. This in itself would indicate that they are 
narrowing the gap between literature and life. 
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on into the more purely literary courses such as “Shakespeare,” 
“American Literature,’ or ‘‘Matthew Arnold,” or into the related 
fields of comparative literature or philosophy. I have known 
several students who have decided to make English their major 
subject although their presence in the course would indicate that 
their original intention was quite otherwise. And herein lies the 
teacher’s reward for the hard work that a course such as this 
involves.' If he believes (as he should) that literature really has 
a value for the man and woman in business or a profession, he 
has all the incentives to work possessed by a missionary in the foreign 
field. And there is certainly more satisfaction over the student 
who, after several years of earning his way in the world, comes to 
college and makes room in his engineering or commercial curriculum 
for one more course in literature because he feels it is worth his 
while—and there are such students—than over the ninety and nine 
who enrol for “ Appreciation of Literature’”’ because “‘all the people 
in the house are taking it” or because “‘it’s so easy.” 


PHONETICS AND SYNTAX 


CHARLES LEE LEWIS 


A great deal has been written by students of the English language 
on the violations of its rules of grammar, which some writers and 
many speakers persist in making. Some stand firm as a stone 
wall in their opposition to the admission into polite speech of all 
offenders against the rules which the grammarians have laid down; 
others yield, opening the door to expressions which clamor too insist- 
ently for entrance, even though they break some of the most 
cherished principles of grammar. In view of the fact that the 
history of the development of the language shows many such 
changes, it would seem that the latter take the more reasonable 
stand. However, it is not the purpose of this paper to take up 

*To make this course really effective the instructor ought to have a moderate 
amount of up-to-date knowledge in the various branches of science, economics, and 


other subjects that the students are interested in, as well as a familiarity with current 
topics, so that he may draw effective illustrations from these fields. 
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arms for either side in that contest, but to endeavor to explain 
fundamentally why such constant violations are made. 

As a starting-point and as an example, take the common 
tendency to use the objective case of personal pronouns after 
certain forms of the verb to be. Jt is me is used instead of Jt is I 
by a large majority of the speakers of English, very probably. 
There have been various attempts at explaining the reason for 
the preference by so many people for this ungrammatical expression. 
Some authorities have claimed that it is merely analogous in sound 
to It is he and It is she. But they forget, in so saying, that those 
who say Jt is se are inclined to say also It is him and It ts her 
instead of the grammatical expressions, Jt is he and It is she. And, 
moreover, the nominative second person ye has been quite sup- 
planted by the accusative form you. Does it not seem strange that 
a similarity in sound which influenced the use of me in the phrase 
It is me did not retain ye in a similar usage when the difference 
between ye and you began to break down and the two case-forms 
were used for a time indiscriminately ? It would seem, therefore, 
that too many objections arise at once against the acceptance of 
an explanation on the score of a similarity in sound of me, he, she, 
ye, and thee. 

Others have tried to explain this peculiar usage as an imitation 
of the French C’est moi. It is easy to show the inadequacy of such 
anexplanation. In the first place, the English expression originated 
at a time when French influence in English was not perceptible. 
Furthermore, the French language itself did not adopt the objective 
forms after éfre until the second half of the sixteenth century. 
Moreover, the extensive usage of this idiom and such kindred 
expressions as It is him, It is her, It is them, etc., by uneducated 
people who know no French and who have never heard the expres- 
sion C’est mot, further weakens this second explanation. 

Another very interesting theory is set forth by an authority 
who claims that the change from the nominative to the objective 
form is due to what he calls “the objectifying influence of the post- 
verbal position.”” In other words, the natural word-order in an 
English sentence—subject plus predicate plus object—has led the 
speaker always to expect an objective after a verb, and that this 
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influence has gradually changed the predicate nominative to an 
objective form even after intransitive verbs. But what are we to 
say of the strange behavior of ye and you? For here we have an 
instance of the objective you displacing the nominative ye, even 
when it was used as the subject of the sentence. How could that 
have happened to the subject-nominative ye, if the feeling for 
word-order was a very powerful influence? Furthermore, there are 
examples in the works of Elizabethan writers where the objective 
of personal pronouns stands in the position and office of subject in 
the sentence. Marlowe’s Tamburlaine, Act I, scene 2, has 


Nor thee nor them, thrice noble Tamburlaine, 
Shall want my heart to be with gladness pierced 
To do you honor and security. 


Again from the same portion of the play we have 


Thyself and them shall never part from me 

Before I crown you kings in Asia. 
And on the other hand, there are other examples, where the nomi- 
native follows a transitive verb. Green’s James IV, Act I, scene 1, 
has 

Nor earth nor heaven shall part my love and J. 
Green’s Alphonsus, Act V, page 245 (edition of 1861) has 

For Amurath’s stout stomach shall undo 

Both he himself and all his other crew. 
It would seem then that, among the Elizabethans, writers often 
ran counter to what the principle of word-order in the sentence 
would demand as to the case of personal pronouns. There seems, 
therefore, to have been as marked a tendency for the objective 
pronoun forms to follow you into the nominative office as subject 
as to follow me into the nominative office after intransitive verbs. 
Would not an influence strong enough to change the case-form 
of personal pronouns also be strong enough to preserve those forms 
that have the very case-form which word-order demands of them ? 

Other exceptions to the working of this theory are met with 

in the speech of the uneducated and the ignorant. The following 
examples are taken from the actual speech of such persons: 


Me and her are friends. 
Her and I set down together. 
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Us girls went home. 

Her and little Al are to stay here. 

If Weaver and them had not of begun kicking, etc. 

Them men all work here. 

These show a tendency, among those who know nothing of the 
rules of formal grammar, to disregard case distinctions irrespective 
of word-order—a tendency quite like that shown in the examples 
quoted from the works of certain Elizabethan writers. 

It is undoubtedly true that each of the various explanations 
considered reveals forces which have had more or less influence, 
in a limited field, in bringing about certain peculiar grammatical 
changes, and to a certain extent they still continue to wield such 
an influence. But it is believed that none of them are fundamental 
enough to explain a large number of diverse changes. A further 
explanation is therefore suggested, which may appear so simple 
as to seem merely childish; but do not fundamental principles 
usually have such a simplicity ? Considerable experience in teach- 
ing English to foreigners, through the phonetic method, led the 
writer to attempt to examine grammatical errors from the point 
of view of phonetics, and the following theory was the result. 

Thomas Edison recently quoted Sir Joshua Reynolds as having 
said, “There is no expedient to which a man will not resort to 
avoid the real labor of thinking.”’ This is exemplified in the history 
of the development of the English language, in all the tendencies 
toward simplifying its rules—in the dropping of inflections, in the 
decreasing of the use of the subjunctive mood, in the breaking down 
of the involved distinctions between shal/ and will, in attempting 
to simplify spelling, and in many other ways. The expression of 
ideas in sentences that demand the least possible thought as to 
syntax and the least possible effort as to utterance is the goal of 
most speakers. It is the last part of this proposition, which it is 
believed has not thus far been given the attention which its impor- 
tance would seem to merit, that throws much light on those changes 
in syntax which have given grammarians so much concern. That 
is to say, people use the ungrammatical expressions because it is 
phonetically easier to pronounce the words composing them. It is 
naturally in the speech of the uneducated, who know nothing of 
the rules of grammar, that one should expect this principle to oper- 
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ate most freely. Among the educated, the sporadic cases only reveal 


the tendency which for the most part is held in check by the frowns 
of current, well-established usage. But even here, in spite of rules, 
you has driven ye out of the field entirely, and me has made inroads 
into the territory of J. Moreover, there has been an interchange of 
forms among the preterits and past participles of verbs, and a 
breaking down of the distinction between the forms of certain 
adjectives and their corresponding adverb forms. 

Among the uneducated, her, him, them, and us as well as me 
are used often as substantives for their corresponding nominative 
forms, as has been seen in the examples already given above. It 
should be evident to anyone that, in the following expressions: 
“Us girls went home”; 


“Weaver and them began kicking’’; ‘‘ Them are the kind I like’; 


“Tt is me’: ‘‘Me and her are friends”’; 


“Them men all work here’’; “You have heard that it was said by 
them of old time, etc.,’’ the word me is pronounced with less voice 
effort than J would require in the same sentence (when the mouth 
would be opened wider, and its muscles held more tense), her 
is easier to say than sie, us requires less effort than we, tem less 
than either they or those, and you is far easier to pronounce than 
ye. The theory, then, is that where the distinction between cases 
is not known, as among the uneducated, the form that can be spoken 
with the least effort is chosen, unless there is some perfectly obvious 
reason, and therefore more powerful influence, to preserve the form 
as it is or to change it contrary to the demands of phonetics. As 
an example of an obviously different influence one might cite 
“the wish to be clear and emphatic”’ (Sayce, The Science of Lang 
I, 166), which is responsible for the double negative. In the speech 
of other people, more or less under the restraint of the rules of gram- 
mar, the demands of phonetics do not have full sway, and only 
now and then are the rules of grammar defied. These occasional 
lapses, however, prove the universal influence of phonetics, tending 
all the time to simplify and make easy the spoken language. 

This theory is strengthened by considering other parts of speech 
than pronouns. Note first the change in certain words, which 
the uneducated have made to render their pronunciation easier; 
namely, critter (creature), crick (creek), slick (sleek), sass (sauce), 
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kivver (cover), crap (crop), rare (rear, as a horse), ketch (catch), 
reddish (radish), ast (asked), cuss (curse), yestidy (yesterday), 
boundry (boundary), hisiry (history), hunderd (hundred), childern 
(children), apern (apron), stddup (sit up), skuz me (excuse me), 
slong (so long), p’raps (perhaps), fit (fought), friz (frozen), hist 
(hoist), oller (hollow), riz (rose), hisself (himself), J wouldda thought 
(I would have thought), het (heated), slep (slept), helt (held), 
readin (reading), etc. ‘These are mentioned merely to show the 
varied results of the unconscious influence of phonetics in single 
words where there are no grammar rules to exercise any restraint. 
Furthermore, observe how the easier phonetic form has won out 
in the struggle between preterit and past participle, in these exam- 
ples: ‘I have went (gone) to town’’; ‘‘I taken (took) the medicine’’; 
“T seen (saw) him do it.’”’ Other mistakes in the use of verbs show 
the same influence operating; namely: “I set (sat) there’; “If 
I was (were) -you, I would (should) go”; “He give (gave) her the 
money”’’; “Can (may) I have one?’’; ‘‘He don’t (doesn’t) care’; 
“How is (are) the folks?”’; “We was (were) going to be married”’; 
“You was (were) wise’; ‘‘I will (shall) be glad to get it’; “Them 
(those) Giants zs (are) not such rotten hitters.’”’ There are, also, 
many adverbs that have been shortened into adjective forms 
through this phonetic influence; for example, “It hurt ferrible;” 
“T sure was stiff’; “It drank out of a cup easy’; “He done it 
proper’; “She was awful ugly’; “It near finished him’’; ‘She 
acted mean.”’ 

The phonetic advantage which J¢ is me has over It is I has its 
counterpart in at least two other modern languages; and it may 
be the same in some others. Certainly the French C’est moi is 
easier to say than C’est je would be, and the Dano-Norwegian 
Det er mig has the same advantage over Det er jek, which it has 
almost displaced. 

There are, of course, many forces pulling this way and that in 
the development of a language, and a composite result must be 
expected. But surely one of the fundamental forces is that which 
seeks the word or expression which is the easiest to speak. This 
operates more or less freely, as has been already stated, in propor- 
tion to the conflicting demands of the rules of grammar and the 
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knowledge of these rules on the part of the speaker. As the unedu- 
cated speaker, for example, comes within reach of the influence 
of polite speech, he becomes completely confused and uses forms 
of words fantastically, thinking that he is speaking more correctly 
simply because his speech is different from his ordinary usage. 
Then such expressions are heard as: “She gave it to mother and 
I”’; “She took all of we children”; “I want you to meet ve and I”’; 
“Tt is going to cost me $6 a week for a room for she and the baby.” 


« 


Here we have the uneducated person speaking self-consciously. 
These seeming exceptions, therefore, do not disprove the truth of 
the general principle. 

To sum up, this theory leads to the conclusion that, where the 
grammatical distinctions between forms of words is on the point 
of breaking down because constant thought is necessary to use 
them correctly, the tendency is to use the form of the word which 
can be pronounced, either alone or in combination with other 
words in the sentence, with the least vocal effort by the speaker. 
The nominative personal pronouns, J, thou, ye, he, she, and they, 
therefore, tend to give place to the corresponding objectives, 
me, thee, you, him, her, and them; the preterits of some verbs 
supplant the past participles, and vice versa; some adverbs take 
the forms of corresponding adjectives; and other miscellaneous 
changes take place on account of this same potent influence. The 
greatest enemy, therefore, which the rules of formal grammar 
have to defend themselves against is the instinctive preference 
of the average speaker for the phonetically easier form, without 
regard to its syntactical correctness. 
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CORRECTING AND GRADING THEMES 


HILDA JANE HOLLEY 





Doubtless the last word has been said on the subject of correcting 
and grading themes. But in most cases this word has done little 
for the overburdened English teacher except to fix in her sub- 
conscious, if not conscious, mind the thought, “‘How I hate themes!” 
Students hate themes just as much as the teachers, but writing 
themes is a necessary evil if the child is to be taught to marshal 
his thoughts and put them in a form which will convey his ideas 
to other people. Recognizing that themes and the resultant hours 
of correcting papers were inevitable as long as I followed the pro- 
fession which I had chosen with care and forethought, I attempted 
to devise some scheme which would take the drudgery out of the 
correcting of never less than two hundred themes a week. I 
do not believe my scheme is original. It may have been tried in a 
far superior form in many schools. I really do not know where I 
got the ideas incorporated in the grade sheet which I use. But 
the system has proved very satisfactory both to me and the students. 

My first aim was to find some system by which I could grade 
a theme fairly. I found it difficult to decide whether a given theme 
was worth 85 per cent or only 83. I also discovered that after 
grading a number of papers my judgment varied. During the 
first ten papers, I graded very low if I found an incomplete sentence 
or a mistake in grammar. But after twenty papers, I found myself 
considering certain mistakes inevitable, and if the paper seemed 
above the average in interest and originality, I put down a grade 
of 94 per cent or even 95. 

Realizing that this was not efficiency, I set to work and wrote 
down the mistakes I did not expect a Freshman doing average work 
to make. Sophomore, Junior, and Senior lists varied according 
to the standards of each year. When this material was boiled 
down and classified, I found that the mistakes I had spent hours 
correcting might be grouped under six heads: grammar, punctuation 
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(capitalization included), spelling, vocabulary, sentence structure, 
and paragraph structure. 
suggested in the Century Handbook, but this did not work out 
very successfully. 
stood for and never corrected their mistakes thoughtfully nor dis- 
continued making these mistakes. 
increase in exactness, and I decided that I would have to concoct 
a better scheme than this one. 

All summer I thought about the problem, and when school 
opened, I had a grade sheet which I believe does part of the things 
I had hoped for. 
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few weeks I used 
I found that students forgot what the numbers 


I could not grade with a definite 


It is not exact by any means, but it helps. 


often have I wished one might correct English papers 


as arithmetic papers, taking ten off for each problem which is 
wrong! So my grade sheet has ten items; the first six dealing 
with the mechanics of writing, the last four covering the intangible 
details which go to make up writing. 
stands for anything and everything. 
originality, and effectiveness; 
appearance; and (4) effort 

last year because I found that a paper might be as near perfect 
as the student in that particular class could make it and yet not 
be so good as some paper which was graded 75 per cent because of 
mechanical mistakes. 
students in this particular school were very careless about following 
instructions, and had no pride when it came to handing in a soiled, 
ink-bespattered, illegible theme. 
sheet because it made my work much easier if every theme came 
I take off five points if a theme is late, unless there 


in on time. 


is a legitimate excuse, and I have only had to lower a grade five 
points on this account a few times. This is, therefore, a great 
saver of nervous energy and nagging at children to hand in their 
themes when assigned. 
able to make those careless students who write papers during the 
last ten minutes before class spend more time and thought in 


preparation. 


for this, inasmuch as some student may spend two periods really 
working on a theme, and it will have every evidence of very little 


They are the 


These four 
organization of material; 


were added to the grade sheet used 


I included appearance because I found the 


Effort was placed on the grade 


Through this item, effort, I have been 


Of course, sometimes I make a mistake in grading 
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effort. But there was usually a lack of effort somewhere; perhaps 
in collecting material, or thinking over the subject, or paying 
attention to the assignment. 

The item called ‘‘interest, originality, and effectivenesss” gives 
the teacher an opportunity to give a more discriminating grade, 
especially on narrative work. This is also a loophole which enables 
me to keep the grades about right according to the theory used 
in so many of our colleges that one out of every seven is not up to 
an average standard. I find many one-page papers in the upper 
classes which are free from the mechanical mistakes which are taboo, 
but still those papers are not worth 100 per cent by any method. 
I usually arrange these papers according to their merit, keeping 
in mind style, definite information given, unity, coherence, propor- 
tion, interest, and the evidence of thought. Then I grade the top 
paper 95, and take off from five to ten points on the sixth item on 
the grade sheet accompanying the other perfect papers. 

I grade for organization especially in the Junior and Senior 
years. When we are stressing exposition and outlining, I require 
an outline to be handed in with each theme, If the outline is 
illogical and rambling, I subtract from six to ten points from the 
grade. 

Once a month I give all classes a general test in grammar, 
spelling, and punctuation. The three students receiving the 
highest grades in this test are appointed to go over the notebooks 
and see that all corrections have been correctly made on the back 
of the themes. I find the students like to do this work and do it 
very well. This relieves me of a great deal of necessary routine 
work, because checking corrections is something which must be 
done or students will not correct their mistakes. 

In correcting papers, I use the standard abbreviations, placing 
them in the margin. As I correct papers, I note general mistakes 
and give a fifteen-minute drill after I have handed back the papers. 
Perhaps it takes more time to grade papers using this sheet, but 
I enjoy the task and believe the students show more rapid improve- 
ment. It usually takes me about one hour to grade twenty page 
and-a-half themes. This includes recording the grades in my 
record book and noting mistakes. But I consider this time well 
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spent when I find a student who makes almost every grammatical 


mistake possible coming to me for help and handing in a paper 
which is almost grammatically perfect the next week. 


A student 
who gets 70 per cent on a theme because he has one taken off for 


spelling, eight for grammar, six for vocabulary (choice of words), 
five for punctuation, five for sentence structure, three for paragraph 
structure, and two for effort will not make so many needless and 


careless mistakes on the next paper. 
less time will be required during the latter part of the term for 
correcting themes. 

Just a few words more in explanation of the system of recording 
If a paper contains no mistake in spelling, for example, 


the grades. 


the square opposite this item is left blank. 


Therefe re, I 


If Sut h 


believe that 


word as 


“coming” is spelled ‘‘comming”’ by a Freshman just after the four 


spelling rules have been studied, I put a “7 
If the class has been studying punctuation, with 


in the square. 


9) 


or possibly a 


* 36)’ 


’ 


especial attention given to the apostrophe, and a paper contains 
three or four mistakes of this kind, I take off more than I would for 
five or six mistakes in the use of the semicolon, the comma with 


non-restrictive clauses, or the colon. 


I wish that I could take off 


one for each mistake, regardless of relative importance, and thus 


simplify grading still more, but that, evidently, is impossible. 


I require the grade sheet to be handed in with each theme 


assignment. 


The grade sheet must be placed in the front of a 


looseleaf notebook when it is returned and the theme in the back. 
Thus the grade sheet is readily found when the student wishes to 
hand in his next theme and the themes are arranged in chronological 
order and show (theoretically, at least) improvement from the 
first theme to the last. 

Freshmen hand in themes every Tuesday, Sophomores every 
Wednesday, Juniors every Thursday, and Seniors every Friday. 
I try to correct each “‘batch” of themes after school each day. 
Sometimes, of course, these themes are merely one paragraph, 


sometimes a five- or six-page short story, which counts for two 


or three themes. 


For example, the last six weeks the Juniors 


were studying Longfellow’s Tales of a Wayside Inn in literature, 


and narration, with special attention to the punctuation and para- 
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graphing of conversation, in composition work. For the six weeks’ 
assignment they were to write three short stories, using the plan 
of the Tales, or a similar device for connecting these stories. These 
themes I have corrected during vacation, spending three hours 
on fifteen themes. (Eight themes had been handed in before due 
and had been corrected at odd times.) I found that these themes, 
on the whole, were fairly well written. I found very few errors 
in the punctuation of conversation and also noted a surprising 
improvement in the choice of words and spelling. Every paper 
but two was written according to instructions. One paper had 
been copied almost word for word from the October issue of the 
American Magazine. I gave the student a grade of 50, placing 
*“‘50”’ in the square opposite “‘originality.” I do not know just 
what to do about it. A heart-to-heart talk does that student no 
good, for he has no idea of right or wrong. Just one of the problems 
in every-day teaching experience, isn’t it? As a whole, this partic- 
ular set of Junior papers was weak on sentence structure, so next 
week [ shall drill on sentence structure for the third time this 
year! Is it any use? 

I have been using this grade sheet for almost two years now and 
find it exceptionally successful. It makes grading papers more 
interesting for me. I can accomplish more in a given time and 
feel that I am grading with a greater degree of fairness. But the 
greatest advantage is that the students do not make the same care- 
less mistakes as often as formerly. They can see at a glance where 
they are weak and why their grades are low. They take more pride 
in their papers and compete with themselves constantly. In 
addition to these benefits, the grade sheet gives a certain unity 
to a notebook and is convenient for exhibition. 


Joun MARTIN 
ENGLIsH III 
GRADE SHEET 
Instructions: 
Write on one side of paper. 
Make corrections on back of page. 
Use ink. 
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Place date and theme number in upper right hand corner. 
Place name in upper left hand corner of each page. 
Write title on first line and skip a line before beginning theme. 
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GR. Grammar 


Nouns—case, number 
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Pronouns—case, number, anteced- 


ent 


Verbs—tense, number 


Misuse of adjectives and adverbs 


Wrong conjunction or preposition 


P. Punctuation 


End of sentence marks 


Comma 
Apostrophe 


Quotation marks 


Semicolon and colon 


SP. Spelling 


Does rule apply ? 


CW. Choice of words or vocabulary 


Use dictionary and study synonyms 
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SS. Sentence structure 
Is sentence complete ? 
Is it clear, unified, and well ar- 
ranged ? 
Did you use variety in sentence 
structure ? 
Paragraph structure 
Did you show clear transition ? 
Is paragraph unified and coherent ? 
Interest, originality, and effectiveness 
Is theme interesting ? 
Does it show evidence of thought ? 
Appearance 
Is work neat and well arranged ? 
Effort 
Did you read theme aloud ? 
Was it handed in on time? 
Did you do yous best? 
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LITERARY SOCIETIES IN A SMALL HIGH SCHOOL 


ARTHUR LEE 

Here in Clinton, Missouri, a town of five thousand with a high 
school of about three hundred, we have had literary societies 
for twenty-four years. In 1899 some of our high-school teachers 
who had profited by literary-society membership in their own school 
and college days suggested that we organize this work in our school. 
We formed the three upper classes—our high school was much 
smaller then—into a society, which was named the New Century. 
The Freshman Class we divided into two “‘rhetorical” sections 
conducted by teachers and supposed to prepare for the literary 
society proper. 

The New Century Society justified our expectations of the 
good that it would accomplish, but it did not live to see the dawn 
of the century for which it was named. In the fall of 1900 we 
changed our plan, did away with the rhetorical classes, and formed 
the entire high school into two co-ordinate societies, which chose 
the names Gladstone and Emerson. We told the students that 
seventeen units would be necessary for graduation and that the 
seventeenth would be literary-society work. Each student’s 
performance is graded every time he is on the program and this 
grade is placed on his quarterly report card. The average of his 
year’s society grades appears on his permanent record card. Ifa 
student should say that he is not a candidate for graduation, we 
should tell him that everybody is expected to do society work any- 
way.’ 

There were only four teachers in our high school then, and 
each society was given two sponsors. Of the fourteen teachers 
now in the high school, three, for certain reasons, do not do society 

* Of course, we would excuse from society work any student who was physically 
unable to perform—one with a bad case of stammering, for instance. We have had 
not more than two or three whom we felt obliged to excuse for such causes in the 


many years that we have had societies. 
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work; five are assigned to each society and one to a debating 
club. 

We find that every sponsor has plenty to do. The societies 
meet the last two periods every Friday. This arrangement neces- 
sitates the omission of the classes of two periods every Friday. We 
arrange so that the different classes are omitted an approximately 
equal number of times during the year. One Friday the Gladstone 
Society meets in the auditorium and the Emerson in the study hall. 
The next week this arrangement is reversed. 

At first we allowed new students to choose the society that they 
wanted to join, but two or three years’ experience with this plan 
led us to change it. Most of the incoming Freshmen tended to 
rush to one society, giving the school a decided list on that side. 
For many reasons it seemed desirable to keep the societies nearly 
equal in numbers and ability. Accordingly, fate now decides 
whether a student is to be an Emerson or a Gladstone. 

By the way, with us a student is always an Emerson or a Glad- 
stone, not, as better usage would probably dictate, an Emersonian 
or a Gladstonian. 

Every fall the high-school teachers meet the first week of school 
and divide all the newcomers into two groups, equal in numbers 
and as nearly equal in ability as possible. Then lots are cast to 
determine which society gets which group. Strange to say, the 
enthusiasm of students for the society work and their loyalty to 
their society do not seem to be affected by their having no choice 
whether they will do this work and in which society they will do it. 

The society programs are always made by their own officer, 
the curator, with the advice of one of the sponsors. In advance 
of the meeting the sponsors look over every duty that is to be per- 
formed and in many cases rehearse the student on it. Programs 
consist of recitations, declamations, readings, essays, debates, 
talks, stunts, vocal and instrumental music, and plays. Music 
and the drama have occupied a larger place in recent years and 
made the programs more enjoyable. 

In 1911 the Jefferson Debating Club was organized. It meets 
in a Classroom at the same time as the other societies. It elects 
its own members, limited to thirty, from the boys of the three 
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upper classes. The club pursues the usual activities of a debating 
society and has proved popular and profitable. It has been a 
member of the State Debating League since that League was organ- 
ized several years ago under the patronage of the University of 
Missouri. Our teams have never made the finals or the semifinals, 
but every year they try. 

There was a time some years ago when we were asking ourselves 
if our societies were worth while. Literary societies had gone 
out of fashion, and we considered supplanting them with something 
more modern. But we found that these organizations had grown 
firmly into the life of the school, that practically all of the students 
had long ago accepted them, and that the majority actively wanted 
them. 

The societies are now more vigorous than ever before. They 
have changed and developed, affording an example in little of the 
Anglo-Saxon way of not discarding an old institution but adapting 
it to new conditions. The new emphasis on oral English and the 
vogue of dramatics have strengthened and popularized them. 

Once a year each society gives a program in the weekly assembly 
and once a year a play in the evening to which admission is charged. 
During the war and after they bought Liberty bonds and baby 
bonds and supported French orphans. They have bought and 
presented to the school several pieces of equipment or decoration. 
Last spring they contributed most of the money to buy our new 
Simplex motion-picture machine. When the need arises, we have 
in them organizations, trained and functioning, that help us get 
things done. Through them the community life of the school 
finds expression and outlet. Their programs cause students to 
take some interest in current civic and social questions. They 
afford some opportunity for student initiative and self-government, 
and their members learn a little about parliamentary law. They 
furnish a theater for those who have musical or dramatic ability. 
They assist in socializing the students, and they furnish a weekly 
entertainment which is frequently enjoyable. To some students 
it is at first naturally an ordeal to appear on a society program, 
and a few never get over their distaste for it; but most of them 


get used to facing an audience. Every year we have more boys 
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and girls who can go before a class, a mass meeting, a young people’s 
church society, a Hi-Y club, the elementary schools, or our weekly 


assembly, and with comparative ease make a clear and sensible 


speech. 


Sometimes after a poor program we get low in our minds about 


the societies, but we have to meet doubts and discouragements 
in everything we try to do. When we have a good program and 


a number of pleased visitors, when old students tell us that they 


owe a great deal to the literary societies, we feel that in our high 
school at least the societies have justified the time and effort that 


teachers and students have put into them. 


MORE PEDAGOGY THAN POETRY 


Teaching, the stupid work of a drudge? You don’t know. 
I enter the class-room babel, and quietly go 

Close the door, return to the desk, and silently stand 
Awaiting attention, until with no spoken command 

They grow still, their uplifted faces responsive and fine. 
And now for an hour they are nobody’s else but mine! 


You say that my living is lost in their lives. It is true, 

But mine is the spirit that moves them to what they shall do, 
My comrades and friends—to do with almost as I please. 

My heart is the organist, theirs are the stops and the keys 
They are the orchestra, I am director, and they 

Are eloquent strings whereon my mute baton may play. 


Wide realms are ours to adventure in. Thither we fare 
Gallant explorers together, to seek and to dare 

And to conquer. I may be the leader; they frequently lead 
With mine but the mind to direct their force and their deed. 
No drudgery this, an exalting and God-given power 

That humbles the soul before God at the start of each hour— 


A fire that burns one out by the close of the day 
But respirits itself along a miraculous way. 


—RvtTH EVELYN HENDERSON 
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THIRTEENTH ANNUAL MEETING, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The annual meeting of 1923, held in Detroit, November 29 and 30 
and December 1, was made notable by the satisfactory functioning of 
the Board of Directors in a serious crisis and by the evident growth in 
acquaintanceship among all the members present. The program, which 
was praised everywhere as one of the best in the history of the Council, 
had two novel features: the bird’s-eye view of the activities of English 
teachers’ organizations the country over, presented in the reports at the 


leaders’ conference Thanksgiving evening; and the Saturday afternoon 
program given over wholly to literary, non-pedagogical papers. Though 
the number of railroad certificates deposited was not large enough to 
secure the reduced fare, almost all the states east of the Rockies were 
represented by serious, able workers. This representative character of 
the Council meetings grows more marked year by year. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


The Thanksgiving afternoon session of the Board of Directors 
was called to order by President J. W. Searson at 3:40 P.M. Roll call 
showed the following present: At large, T. W. Gosling, James F. 
Hosic, W. Wilbur Hatfield; Dallas Association, Elizabeth W. Baker; 
Detroit English Club, C. C. Certain, Elizabeth Coolidge, E. L. Miller; 
Chicago English Club, Mrs. Lydia J. Trowbridge, Sophia Camenisch, 
Elvira D. Cabell; Illinois Association, Essie Chamberlain; Iowa Associa- 
tion, Margaret Cummings; Kansas Association, H. W. Davis; Michigan 
Council, G. S. Lasher, Alice Marsh; Minneapolis Association, Edith M. 
Penney; Minnesota Association, Rewey Belle Inglis; Nebraska Associa- 
tion, J. W. Searson; Nebraska District One Council, Sara T. Muir; 
New York City Association, Herbert Bates, Charles R. Gaston; New 
York State Association, E. R. Clark, J. M. Spinning; North Carolina 
Association, Alonzo C. Hall, Eleanor Stratton; Ontario English Section, 
G. M. Jones; St. Louis Council, Fanny Baumhoff, Ada La Berge, Irene 
Becker; Summit County (Ohio) Council, Raymond B. Pease; West 
Virginia Association, Walter Barnes; Wisconsin Association, Mary 
Hargrave, Anthonette Durant—Total 33. 

The minutes of the sessions of the Board at Chattanooga in 1922 
were read from the English Journal of January, 1923, and approved. 
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Income 
Publications , 
Collective Memberships 
Memberships 
Individual and club . 
Less English Journal subscriptions 
























Net income from memberships 


Gross income from operations 


Less Operating Expenses 
Salary—Stenographer . 
Postage ; 
Committee Expenses 
Printing Hopkins Report 
Miscellaneous Expenses 


Total Operating Expense 
Net income from operations . . . 


Plus interest earned on Liberty Bond 


Net income from all sources 


Current Assets 
Cash in bank 
Petty cash fund 
Liberty Bond 
English Journal account 


Total Assets 
Liabilities 
Net worth . 


Net worth November 25, 1922 
Net income for fiscal year 


shown above 





The report was approved. 
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STATEMENT OF ASSETS AND LIABILITIES, 


$3,586.81 
2,502.00 





NOVEMBER 


hf 
NO 


» 364.85 
I90.00 
I00.00 
29.01 


fr 
wm Oo 
NO 
iS) 





Net worth November 22, 192 as 
’ ’ 
¥ - ? 5 3 ° 


Reports of standing committees were then called for. 


The treasurer’s report was then presented as follows: 
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C. C. Certain, chairman of the Committee on Examinations, reported 
that his committee has been too large to function as a whole. The 
chairman has prepared several articles on the use of standard tests for 
the English Journal. It was planned to have a picked group carry out 
the plan presented in the September Journal, but delay in the production 
of the blanks needed made it impossible to work the project satisfactorily 
this semester. He hopes that many teachers will follow the directions 
the second semester of this year. He recommended the reconstitution 
of the committee with a manageable number of members, probably nine, 
and an appropriation of $300 for printing and help in tabulating returns. 
The Board authorized the reconstitution of the committee, and referred 
the request for an appropriation to the Executive Committee. 

Herbert Bates, of the Home-Reading Committee, supposed that the 
Home-Reading List completed and printed earlier in the year was all 
the report expected. He inquired whether something might not be 
done to give it even wider use than it already enjoys. 

The secretary of the Council explained that until this moment the 
problem has been to manage the printing and shipping necessary to 
meet the existing demand. Some 63,000 copies have been sold, and the 
small profit on each one has built up most of the present bank balance— 
the largest in Council history. 

Dr. Hosic, after some remarks upon the greatness of the service 
rendered by this committee and upon the risk Mr. Bates ran of perma- 
nently impairing his health, moved that the Council extend a vote of 
thanks, and tender to Mr. Bates, as a tangible but insufficient expression 
of appreciation, the sum of $500. The motion was carried unanimously. 
As a further expression of confidence, the committee was ordered con- 
tinued, to take any action it may think needed. 

The possibility of increasing the circulation of the Home-Reading List 
by reducing the price was discussed at length. It developed that the 
printing cost is now as low as can be expected and that the profit on 
each copy is not great. Finally it was ordered that on lots of 1,000 
copies or more, a discount of ro per cent be allowed from the price per 
dozen. 

The following report from Clarence Stratton, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Plays was presented by the secretary: 

The concrete report of the Committee on Plays is in the pamphlet Plays 
for High Schools and Colleges, recently published under the joint auspices of 
the National Council of Teachers of English and the Drama League of 
America. 
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In the preparation of this material, the committee proved its absolute 
uniqueness, for every member contributed freely to the preparation of the 
booklet. 

From now on, this committee will serve mainly in the dissemination of 
practical directions to directors of plays in various sections of the country. 
In this way, the work will be of extreme importance in improving the quality 
of dramatic presentations. 

In order that this may be carried on expeditiously, the chairman should be 
privileged to call upon the general office for expenditures not to exceed on the 


average five dollars per month 


The report was approved and the committee continued as suggested. 
The allowance for expenses was referred to the Executive Committee. 

The committees on College English, Supervision, Essentials, Scientific 
Investigation offered no reports. 

President Searson informed the Board of a request that the National 
Council join in an application to the General Education Board for funds 
with which to conduct a nation-wide survey of the teaching of English. 
In January an informal committee which was preparing to make the 
application asked the Executive Committee to give the Council’s approval 
of the undertaking. A letter from this group to Dr. Wallace Buttrick, 
of the General Education Board, declared that they represented the chief 
organizations interested in the study of the teaching of English and 
explained the reasons for the survey. A copy of the letter accompanied 
the original communication to the Council Executive Committee, and 
was read to the Board of Directors. E. L. Miller, of Detroit, was then 
called upon to give further information concerning the matter. He said 
that he was invited by Dr. C. R. Mann to attend a meeting of this survey 
committee in New York on October 6. Those present were: C. R. 
Mann, secretary of the American Council on Education; Franklin T. 
Baker, Paul H. Hanus, Alfred M. Hitchcock, Wilson Farrand, E. L. 
Miller, S. P. Capen, Abraham Flexner, and Professor Dillard. Three 
others—F. N. Scott, W. A. Neilson, and Frank Aydelotte—who have been 
invited were unable to attend. Mr. Miller told of the different views ex- 
pressed by these gentlemen and reported their definite decisions as follows: 
(1) A nation-wide survey of the teaching of English is needed and should 
be made. (2) That the actual investigation should be intrusted to some 
competent person, who should select assistants thoroughly conversant 
with the junior high school, the senior high school, and the college, 
respectively. The chief investigator and his assistants would constitute 
a paid staff and give full time to the work. (3) It was informally agreed 
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that an effort should be made to persuade President Aydelotte, of Swarth- 
more, to assume the chief responsibility. (4) A committee of three, in 
conference with the American Council on Education, is to find a man or 
men for chief investigator and report back to this conference. 

It was suggested that the Chairman write letters to the several 
English associations that have been previously consulted in this matter, 
especially the National Council of Teachers of English, in order to 
secure their co-operation. 

A long discussion followed. Reluctance to join in the movement was 
based chiefly upon the fear that the investigation would not be as 
impartial as it should be. No one impugned the motive of any of the 
persons concerned—in fact there were several expressions of confidence 


C in their personal integrity—but most of the Directors seemed to feel that 
this small group is not sufficiently representative. Only two of the men 
] live west of Buffalo and none so far west as Chicago. There are but three 
ls secondary-school men in the list, and only two who work in tax-supported 
1. 7 schools. When the approval of the Executive Committee was asked 
e last January, the majority had refused it on just these grounds, and for 
al . the additional reason that any investigation should cover the teaching of 
q English in all grades and treat it as a continuous process. Some felt 
ef that the Council should either ignore or disapprove the General Educa- 
id tion Board Survey, and set up an investigation of its own. On the other 
od hand, it was pointed out that, since these gentlemen who have proposed 
id i the survey are well intentioned and since if we join with them the money 
En needed is fairly sure to be granted, the Council can afford to overlook 
id some slights that have been put upon it, if it can be guaranteed a 
ev thoroughgoing, impartial investigation. After more than an hour of 
R. talk it was suggested that approval be granted conditionally. It was 
I then moved and seconded that Mr. Miller be asked to draft our answer 
L. i to Dr. Mann and present it for approval at the night session of the 
ree Board of Directors. A motion to lay this proposal upon the table was 
en carried. It was finally moved by E. R. Clark, supported by Walter 
ex- Barnes, that the President appoint a committee of three to present a 
WS! recommendation at the next session of the Board. This motion prevailed, 
uld and President Searson, after asking for suggestions from the floor, named 
me : E. L. Miller, J. F. Hosic, and Walter Barnes. 
ant The Board adjourned at 6:00 P.M., to reconvene at the close of the 
Te, evening conference. 
ute The Thanksgiving night session was called to order at 10:30 P.M. by 


President Searson, who at once named the following nominating com- 
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mittee: C. R. Gaston, H. W. Davis, Alice Marsh, T. W. Gosling, Mary E. 
Spaulding. 

President Searson suggested that the Council hold a platform meeting 
in connection with the Department of Superintendence of the N.E.A., 
if the approval of that organization can be secured. E.R. Clark moved 
that Mr. Searson be instructed to undertake negotiations to that end. 

President Searson also called attention to the possibility of formally 
affiliating the National Council with the N.E.A., as various local organi- 
zations are affiliated. Though the N.E.A. includes the program of the 
Council along with that of its departments in the program of its summer 
meeting and is generally kind to the Council, there is no official relation. 
It was moved, seconded, and carried that the Executive Committee be 
instructed to apply for affiliation with the N.E.A. 

E. L. Miller being detained, J. F. Hosic presented the recommenda- 
tions of the special committee appointed to propose a course of action 
with regard to the proposed survey as follows: (1) the appointment 
by the old Executive Committee of a committee of five to represent the 
National Council in negotiations with the informal commission now 
existing; (2) the instruction of this committee to pledge the Council’s 
hearty support and co-operation, if it can be assured of an investigation 
such as the Council desires. It was clearly understood, though not 
stated in the motion, that if in the judgment of the committee no satis- 
factory assurances are forthcoming it shall not only withhold its approval 
but make public its reason for doing so. The motion embodying these 
recommendations was carried unanimously. 

Upon motion of E. R. Clark, the committee was asked to formulate 
more specific instructions to be given it by the Board of Directors. 

Invitations from many cities which desire to entertain the 1924 
Annual Meeting of the Council were presented by the secretary. The 
president pointed out that power to fix the place of meeting rests with 
the Executive Committee. 

The Board adjourned at 11:00 P.M. 

The third session of the Directors convened at 10:50 P.M. Friday. 

C. R. Gaston, chairman of the nominating committee, presented the 
following recommendations: For president, Thomas C. Blaisdell, Slippery 
Rock (Pa.) State Normal School; for first vice-president, Essie Cham- 
berlain, Oak Park (Ill.) High School; for second vice-president, Walter 
Barnes, Fairmont (W.Va.) State Normal School; for secretary-treasurer, 
W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal College; for auditor, Mary Har- 
grave, Central High School, Madison, Wisconsin; for member of the 
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Executive Committee for two years, J. W. Searson, University of Ne- 
braska. The motion to instruct the stenographer to cast the ballot 
of the Board for these officers was put by Dr. Gaston and declared 
unanimous. He then presented the following as representatives of 
the Council on the editorial board of the English Journal: S. A. Leonard, 
E. M. Hopkins, E. L. Miller, Elizabeth Baker, Stella B. Finney. They 
were promptly elected. 

The appointment of the following persons to serve on negotiations 
concerning the survey was announced: James F. Hosic, chairman, E. L. 
Miller, Walter Barnes, C. R. Gaston, W. W. Hatfield. 

J. F. Hosic then presented the draft of instructions which the com- 
mittee had been directed to make: 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE CO-OPERATING COMMITTEE ON THE 
INVESTIGATION OF ENGLISH TEACHING 

The National Council of Teachers of English will join in a request to the 
General Education Board for an appropriation to defray the expenses of a 
nation-wide investigation of the teaching of English, provided that satisfactory 
assurance is given 

First, that the investigation will be placed in the hands of a representative 
and responsible commission appointed by the National Council in co-operation 
with any similar organizations that may undertake to sponsor the investigation. 

Second, that no arbitrary limits be set in advance as to the character and 
scope of the investigation or the persons to be employed to carry it on, the Gen- 
eral Education Board reserving only the right to approve in general the pro- 
gram set up by the commission and the final report when presented as to 
whether it is or is not ready for publication. 

If reasonable assurance is given the Committee on Co-operation that 
these conditions will be met, the Committee is authorized to act for the National 
Council in preferring to the General Education Board a request for an appropria- 
tion as suggested by a committee of which Dr. C. R. Mann is the chairman, the 
form of the request to be in harmony with the reservations set forth above. 

These instructions were formally approved. 

A motion was made extending the heartiest thanks of the Council to 
the president and secretary for their efficient work in connection with the 
preparation and management of the program and the business. It was 
declared that the Council has never run more smoothly or efficiently. 
The motion, put to vote by Dr. Melton, was carried unanimously. 

The president-elect, T. C. Blaisdell, was called upon, and expressed 
his appreciation of the honor done him and his determination to give 
the Council his best efforts. 

The Board adjourned at 11:20 P.M. 
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ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

The Annual Business Meeting is the session of active (individual) 
members of the Council for the election of the directors-at-large and the 
transaction of such other business as may come before it. This session 
opened at 4:30 P.M. Friday in the room where the High School Section 
had just been meeting. 

The first business was the secretary’s report. The chief activities 
of the Council during the past year have been in publication. The new 
Home-Reading List issued in April has already sold 63,000 copies; the 
Hopkins report on Cost and Labor of Composition Teaching has been 
printed through Council appropriation and subscriptions of friends 
and affiliated organizations. Copies have been distributed to every 
member of the Council and to many others, but there is still a supply 
available for free distribution. A new list of Plays for Schools and Col- 
leges compiled by Clarence Stratton’s joint committee of the National 
Council and the Drama League, is just out and is being favorably re- 
ceived. The Council has about 125 more members than a year ago. 

C. R. Gaston, chairman of the Nominating Committee proposed the 
names of Thomas C. Blaisdell, James F. Hosic, and W. Wilbur Hatfield 
for directors of the Council for terms of three years. He moved their 
election, and the motion was carried without opposition. 

E. M. Hopkins introduced a resolution of sympathy and approval of 
Mellinger E. Henry, of the New Jersey Association, in his campaign for 
the betterment of the conditions of teaching English in his city and state. 
In seconding the motion, C. R. Gaston suggested that the resolution be 
made general, to apply to any persons who are having trouble because 
of their support of policies approved by the Council. Dr. Hopkins 
accepted the amendment. Upon motion the matter was referred to the 
Executive Committee for consideration and action. 

J. F. Hosic moved that the Executive Committee name a committee 
of three to study effective methods of giving help to teachers who find 
themselves personally embarrassed through their attempts to carry out 
Council-approved policies. The motion prevailed. 

W. Wilbur Hatfield introduced the following resolutions, which after 
brief discussion, were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That training in the elementary matters of the technique of the 
speaking voice should be a part of the preparation of every departmental 
teacher of English, and that we urge colleges to include a course of this sort 
among those required of students who are to be recommended as teachers of 


English. 
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Resolved, That the National Council of Teachers of English favors the 
requirement by every teacher-certificating agency of reasonable proficiency in 
the oral use of our language, making a test in oral English a part of any examina- 
tion given to candidates for teaching certificates. 

After a few words of praise for the section programs just preceding 
the Business Meeting, President Searson declared the session adjourned. 
GENERAL SESSIONS 

The Friday morning General Session was called to order by Charles 
R. Gaston, former president of the Council and a native of Detroit. He 
at once introduced President J. W. Searson, whose very significant 
President’s Address will appear later in the English Journal. 

The second address of the morning was by Thomas C. Blaisdell 
upon “The Teaching of Literary Appreciation.” In substance he spoke 
as follows: 

In my educational creed, formulated during thirty-three years of experi- 
ence, I hold it most important to give pupils the power of self-expression. 
Incidentally, this power cannot be developed through drill in reproduction. 
Second in importance is teaching pupils to read with understanding and 
appreciation, and third stands the development of formal accuracy in speaking 
and writing. It is of teaching children to read that I speak this morning. No 
spiritual development—and spiritual power is more important than physical or 
intellectual—is possible without spiritual food. Good reading supplies this 
nourishment. 

Good reading is getting from a work all the thought, pictures, and emotions 
which the author put into it. Thought is the skeleton, and so the book 
with thought only is not attractive. Pictures and emotions are the flesh and 
blood. 

When I began to teach I had just one idea, namely, to put literature into 
pupils’ hands as literature. This implies giving them selections which they thor- 
oughly enjoy. Appreciation is getting the real joy from reading. By litera- 
ture we should mean anything from newspaper articles or penny dreadfuls to 
Browning, Dante, Shakespeare, and the King James Bible. Nothing that I 
have read is empty of value. Thank God for the football story and the 
dime dreadful, for if the pupils have a taste for these, we can lift them to our 
level. 

Haliburton and Smith’s The Teaching of Poetry in the Grades and the Wheeler 
and Crane Readers show how teachers may present literature as literature. It 
is easy to present thought, and fairly easy to stimulate picturing, but difficult— 
some say impossible—to give the emotional effect. Oral reading is one effective 
means of arousing the proper emotions. 

The method of literature is suggestion by means of especially significant 
details. Even Walter Scott finally learned to use only two or three lines of 
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description. These details not only give the pictures, but to the observant 
mind reveal character. Through them we are able to relive the experiences 
which the authors have embodied in their works. 


Glenn N. Merry, chairman of the Joint Committee on American 
Speech, presented most effectively his topic of ‘‘The Speaking Voice.”’ 
An abstract of his address follows. 

Concerning nothing are we more sensitive than our ties, our gowns, and 
our speaking voices. Yet the voices of the persons in this audience are much 
beyond redemption, because the time for the development of speech habits is 
in childhood. 

Much of the meaning of such current phrases as “T’ll say so” or ‘Good 
morning”’ depends upon the inflection. Speech is a conversational mode of 
indicating thought and emotion. In this connection (1) thought, urrang¢ 
ment of ideas, (3) choice of language, (4) voice, and (5) the use of the body are 
all elements. I speak this morning only of the fourth element. 

The voice needs cultivation in our schools. It is the best index of char- 
acter, personality, and social training. It is an excellent gauge of pupils’ 
appreciation of literature. 

Two standards of voice training exist. The one is for speech of the highest 
artistic character, the other is for the common and everyday demands of social 
life. For the public school child, the latter should be adopted. It is attainable. 
My standard for the public schools is: 

1. Audibility of speech sounds. 

2. Use of natural pitch. 

3. Definiteness of mouth positions for utterance of speech sounds. 

4. Agreeable voice quality. 

5. Most important: a highly communicative tone or voice. 

The teacher of physics can be of great help. He can illustrate to your 
classes what the physical factors of voice are. For instance: 

When I pinch this tuning fork, only those in the front row can hear it; 


but when I strike it sharply against my heel, it can be heard probably halfway 
back. When I set its base upon the table, even those in the rear seats can 
hear the tone. The forcing of a blast of air against the vocal chords corre- 


sponds to the striking of the tuning fork, and the resonance cavities of the head 
and chest take the place of the table. Many children who fail to be heard do 
not send a sufficient blast of air against the vocal chords, usually because they 
speak with chests only half expanded. Sometimes they fail to use any reso- 
nance. 

I have here two brass resonators. When I hold the tuning fork before 
the larger of these, its tone is reinforced but slightly. When I hold it before 
the smaller one, the sound is audible throughout the room. This is because 
the smaller one is adjusted to the pitch of the tuning fork. For every pitch 
there is an appropriate size of resonator, in the speech organs the same as in 
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brass resonators, and children can be trained to adjust their resonators to their 
pitches. 


Though the two preceding speakers had abbreviated their addresses, 
when C. S. Pendleton arose to give the last address of the morning on 
“Simplification of the English Teacher’s Undertaking,” it was a quarter 
to twelve. Mr. Pendleton announced that he would close at twelve 
o’clock and kept his word. A condensed outline of his condensed speech 
appears below. 

We cannot teach as we were taught—or even as we taught year before last— 
because of the influx of a new social element in the high schools. There are, 
chiefly outside the National Council, conservatives who look backward instead 
of forward, more of them as we go higher in the educational system. ‘‘ Funda- 
mentalism” in English teaching is now prevalent. We must beware also of 
the tendency not to teach anything which we are not yet able to measure. 

There are three sorts of advice now thrust upon us: (1) Stick to the classics. 
(2) Hammer in the old fundamentals, including the facts of literary history 
and the details of grammar. (3) Substitute for the traditional literature 
materials of larger social significance—that is, readings in history and economics. 

We must simplify our undertaking in terms of the social ideal. Inter- 
communication, then, is the central point in our system. There will be three 
steps in instruction: first, engaging pupils in conversation, reading, simple 
writing (not stressing formal correctness), and simple public speaking; second, 
individualizing the instruction and bringing about the mastery of details; 
third, developing, for those to whom it is possible, some enjoyment of language 
for its own sake. It will not be fatal if we fail to reach this third stage with 
some pupils—so long as we do not decide beforehand which pupils. 


The final session was a joint meeting of the National Council and 
the Detroit English Club, arranged upon the initiative of C. C. Certain, 
secretary of the local organization. The program, which by the courtesy 
of the Detroit Club included Carl Sandburg, was worthy of the large 
audience which assembled for it. 

President Searson first called upon Hardin Craig, who read, with 
interpolated notes, a paper on “ New Views of Shakespeare,” which will 
appear later in the English Journal. 

The second number was an address by A. M. Drummond upon “Some 
Tendencies in Dramatic Art Today.” 

The dramatic art of today is Greek, both in its emphasis on the synthesis 
of the various contributing arts, and in its daring curiosity and experimentation. 
The experiments include the rediscovery, sometimes unintentional, of the past. 
In New York, within the past year or so, one might find full-length plays in 
one act; modern plays presented in as many as forty scenes; the use of choruses, 
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both single and group; history chronicle plays; the best tradition of realism; 
the continuance of the old pictorial staging, but with modern painting and 
lighting; the use of masks; half a dozen types of stage construction; conscious 
and elaborate use of the power of rhythm; and a score of other techniques and 
devices. 

In a sense, it is the “art of the theater’—rather than a mere correlation 
What of future develop- 


bec omes 


“cc ,] 


of arts; the art of the theater rather than “‘drama.’ 
ments? Gordon Craig is condemned but followed. The director 
the artist, subordinating author as well as actor. The actor becomes super- 
marionette. Speech seems less important. For instance, the pageant and 
the spectacle are too massive for much speech. In theaters seating five or 
six thousand all can hear; yet the importance of the spoken word is reduced. 
Abstract design and color are used to affect the audience directly. Even the 
motion picture projects its effects as part of the play. Some prophets believe 
the theater will come to be a place to see in, rather than to hear in. 

The “monodrama,” is based on the theory that all action should be viewed 
from the point of view of the protagonist, but he is really half a dozen personali- 
ties which are all represented, and must be unified by the spectator. Simul- 
taneous manifestations of his different characters may be presented, or succes- 


sive ones. This theory of drama, projecting its effects by all the resources 


e 
of the modern stage is something new—whether it will be accepted as better, 
who knows? 

The future, even the present, theater is not that of the past fifty years. 
The familiar theater of the realism of the Ibsen formula is, indeed, in a way 
already gone. The leaders are in revolt against realism. “ Mere life we already 
have. While creating, why not create something better ?” say the expression- 
ists. 

Yet in the American theater the revolt is given pause by such events as 
the visit of the Moscow Art Theater. This group of artists shows again the 
power of acting—shows that “‘acting”’ is not individual but group presentation 


presentation capable of a perfection we know little of. Yet this subl 


of realism defeats itself and gropes through to, and merges in, symbolism. The 
character in a checkov play may look the perfection of realism, but his words 
may be as symbolic as Maeterlinck or as pure soliloquy as Hamlet. 

The important and striking tendency is that toward the synthesis of all 
the contributing arts, poetry, architecture, sculpture, painting, music, dance, 
speech, into an intimate union which is an art in itself—the art of the theater— 
striking with complete unity on the senses and emotions of the audience. At 
present one feels that the experiments in technique have probably developed 
forms of expression beyond the ability of the modern dramatist to adequately 
fill them with content. The new theater awaits the new dramatist. At least 
no dramatist appears whose work can fill and form the modern technique of 
the theater, as did Ibsen’s the theater of a generation ago. 
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The session and convention closed with Carl Sandburg’s lecture- 
recital on “ Romanticism and Realism in Modern Poetry.” 

The realists say that the romanticists talk about life as Romeo talked to 
Juliet. The romanticists retort that there are heroic phases of life and even 
illusions that help men to carry on. The realists wish to see life without illu- 
sions. The really great artists must have something of both realism and 
romanticism, just as the true American may say that the United States is the 
greatest country on earth, the land of most promise, and yet may also say, 
We must keep both these feelings in our breasts 


“This is a hell of a country.” 
and reconcile them. 

New, or free, poetry is chiefly the result of two causes: (1) the need and 
desire for a truly American art (the use of American place-names is a symptom 
of this influence); (2) the complexity and intercommunication of modern 
civilization which makes our mental and spiritual life more intense. 

The speaker quoted several of his definitions of poetry from the 
March, 1923, Atlantic Monthly, emphasizing Nos. 37 and 38. The 
remainder of his program was divided into four parts: (1) the reading of 
a group of unpublished poems; (2) the reading of some of his published 
poems, both romantic and realistic; (3) the reading of the first story 
from Rootabaga Stories; and (4) the singing, with a guitar, of genuine 
folk songs, collected from the mountain whites, the western cowboys, 
and the southern negroes. 


GENERAL CONFERENCE 

The attendance at the Thursday evening conference on the work of 
the local associations was not unusually large, but very widely representa- 
tive. The roll of affiliated associations was called by the secretary and 
reports given by the representatives present. Altogether twenty-one 
formally affiliated associations were represented as well as several others 
which so far have only informal connection with the Council. 

The Dallas Council (Elizabeth W. Baker), organized last March with 
forty members, meets quarterly. At each meeting one main topic is 
presented by three speakers, discussed by the members in general, and 
then assigned to a committee for study and definite recommendations. 
So far, revision of the course of study, enlargement of the home-reading 
list, and improvement of spoken English have been dealt with. 

The Detroit English Club (Marquis E. Shattock) has tried both the 
working or expressive program of committee activity and the impressive 
or instructive program of papers and lectures. It is to try this year a 
combination of the two. 
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The Chicago English Club (Mrs. Lydia J. Trowbridge) is trying to 
bring together the writers, the readers, and the booksellers, chiefly by 
means of its monthly dinner meetings. It has three sections, Quillmen, 
Educational Section, Library and Literature Section, each member being 
expected to volunteer for work in one of these. The Library Section is 
at present getting out a handbook of Chicago authors. Specific attempts 
to promote the cultural life of the town are (1) the junior book clubs; 
(2) the encouragement of a column about books in every local paper; 
and (3) the institution of “poetry readings,” after the French fashion. 

The Illinois Association (Essie Chamberlain) for some years has had 
at every annual meeting the report of at least one investigation carried 
on by a committee. This year there was a report upon contemporary 
literature in the high school and another upon the plans of teaching 
composition which members of the association have found successful. 

The Iowa Association (Margaret Cummings) put out last year in 
connection with the State Library Commission a reading list which is very 
widely used throughout the state. It is much briefer than the National 
Council list, and is supplied free through the Library Commission. 
Having a surplus of funds, the Association joined with the Librarians 
Club in financing a lecture by H. S. Canby, but found the funds increased. 

The Kansas Association (H. W. Davis) is giving most attention to 
the articulation between high school and college. 

The Michigan Council (G. S. Lasher) is attempting to secure unity, in 
spite of its division into various sections because of the division of the 
State Teachers Association, by having the same topic presented and 
acted upon at all section meetings. An effort is being made to see 
that each school knows about the various helps that are available 

The Minneapolis Association (Edith M. Penney) is divided into 
five voluntary groups for study. They are giving attention to (1) carry- 
ing over of essentials into the speech and writing of the pupils (the 
Board of Education gives tests on knowledge of essentials, but the club 
is working for habits); (2) increasing vocabulary, especially reading 
vocabulary, for the sake of comprehension of classics and textbooks; 
(3) arousing independent thinking by the pupils in connection with litera- 
ture; (4) organizing a literary background for pupils entering the high 
school through the agreement upon a minimum list of twenty-five 
books to be read by all pupils before they leave the eighth grade; (5) the 
choice of ten reading books for each high-school year. 

The Minnesota Association (Rewey Belle Inglis), has done its most 
successful work in exhibits. 
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The Nebraska Council (Sarah T. Muir) has been rather disorganized 
through the division of the state association, but now hopes to hold a 
delegate meeting at the time of the meeting of the state associa- 
tion. 

The New York City Association (C. R. Gaston) has been working 
for the amelioration of the conditions of teaching English in New York 
and other cities. At home it has “sold” the idea of English five periods 
a week for the full four years. Few teachers now have more than five 
classes. It is urging the organization of sections of especially able pupils 
with an enriched course. It is trying to give young people standards in 
the judgment of plays by encouraging attendance at good ones. Last 
year a committee of the association, with the co-operation of business 
men, prepared a report upon English in business which is just now 
being printed by the Board of Education of the city. 

The New York State Association (J. M. Spinning) has devoted most 
of its energy to the annual meetings, where the usual programs have been 
carried on. 

The North Carolina Council (Eleanor Stratton) has prepared a report 
upon minimum essentials, has made a survey of the conditions of teaching 
English in the state, and has recently issued the first number of a state 
bulletin. The next immediate objective is the establishment of a fairly 
uniform course throughout the state. 

The Omaha Council (Katherine McDonald), organized only four 
days, wished to have its birth recorded in the official register. 

The Ontario, Canada, English and History Section (George M. 
Jones) has succeeded in getting a new program of English study for the 
upper years of high school, including a partial substitution of extensive 
for intensive study of classics; is working on the adoption of uniform 
grammatical terminology; and is seeking a modification of the present 
detailed-question type of matriculation (college entrance) examination, 
which is shackling the teaching of English in Ontario. 

The Oregon Council sent a report of its activities to be read by the 
secretary. It has compiled a fairly accurate statement of the average 
training in English composition and literature of the teachers of all 
subjects, and is recommending that the state department set up standard 
requirements in English for teachers of all subjects. 

The St. Louis Association (Ada LaBerge), an organization of three 
to four hundred members from the elementary as well as the high schools, 
emphasizes the study and appreciation of literature by the teachers 
themselves rather than problems of composition and pedagogy. 
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The Summit County (Ohio) Council (Raymond B. Pease) links the 
municipal university with the high schools of the city. Its work is largely 
inspirational and recreational. 

The West Virginia Council (Walter Barnes) has tried to popularize 
progressive ideas by (1) holding its meetings in various centers and 
(2) inducing the superintendents of schools and the State Teachers 
Association to bring in English specialists as speakers. 

The Wisconsin Association (Mary Hargrave) has for a year main- 
tained a bulletin, English Notes, which is now to become a tri-state affair, 
with the support of Iowa and Minnesota, H. Y. Moffett, of the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, being the new editor-in-chief. The Wisconsin Associa- 
tion has also drafted a state course of study, which appears in the May, 
1923, number of English Notes. 

The Georgia Association (W. F. Melton) although only two years 
old has already a report on minimum essentials nearly ready. Atlanta 
has a local branch which holds monthly meetings. 

The Arkansas Council (Eliza Hoskins) includes citizens as well as 
teachers. 

Informal reports were also given by Bertha Bain, of Kansas City, 
Missouri; George A. Starbuck, of Ames, Iowa; Miss Conway, Nanti- 
coke, Pennsylvania; C. S. Pendleton, Nashville; and C. T. Logan, of 
Harrisonburg, Virginia. 


THE ANNUAL DINNER 


The Annual Dinner on Friday evening was, as usual, a thoroughly 
enjoyable occasion. Largely because of the efforts of a social committee 
under the leadership of Miss Alice Marsh, of Detroit, who had arranged 
an informal get-acquainted reception before the dinner, the spirit of good 
fellowship was extraordinary. E. L. Miller, of Detroit, presided as 
toastmaster with both dignity and geniality. The first novelty was the 
calling of former President Gaston, by his own request, to speak between 
courses. He told of an interesting project in literature, the making of 
a book of boys in fiction, which he thought might furnish interesting matter 
for conversation. His idea will be presented later in the Round Table. 
When the excellent dinner served by the Hotel Statler had been cleared 
away, Toastmaster Miller read a charming letter from our first president, 
F. N. Scott, now in Europe, and also cordial greetings from our second 
president, Franklin T. Baker. E.H.K. McComb said that his principal 
achievement as president was to watch the efficient secretary (then 
J. F. Hosic) do the work. By an interesting medley of expressions from 
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great literature, Mr. McComb emphasized the joy of the English teacher’s 
daily life. IE. M. Hopkins referred in a humorous fable of a boy and a 
bear chasing each other around a tree to his endeavors to improve the 
conditions of the teaching of composition. He suggested that when the 
English teacher reaches heaven St. Peter will grasp his hand and direct 
him at once to the cloakroom, where he will find an unusually large halo. 
Allan Abbott, J. M. Thomas, and H. G. Paul, presidents in 1917, 1919, 
and 1921, respectively, were unable to be present, but sent hearty mes- 
sages. Toastmaster Miller remarked that during his administration in 
1918 we ended the war and had the flu. J. F. Hosic called attention to 
the democratizing of the Council through the choice of the Board of 
Directors by the local associations. He characterized the Council as 
progressive, neither standpat nor radical, but in favor of changing certain 
things gradually. He remarked that the Council has never had any 
grindstone for private axes. President Searson praised the co-operation 
of the Detroiters and of the secretary and then read greetings to the 
Council from President Coolidge. Miss Eliza Hoskins, of Arkansas, 
being called upon to tell President Searson to his face what she thought 
of him, presented to him as a memento of his term a beautiful Niloak 
(kaolin) vase from Arkansas, and suggested the desirability of the Coun- 
cil’s meeting next year near to the place where these vases are made. 
The Toastmaster then introduced as the guest of honor Edgar Guest, 
who, after convulsing the audience with several stories and especially 
pat jokes, particularly the picture of Toastmaster Miller wearing his 
halo, proceeded to read some of his own humorous and ethical verse. 
He continued for an hour to the evident delight of his audience. 


SECTION MEETINGS 
HIGH SCHOOL 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1923, 1:30 O’CLock. SMALL BANQuET Room 


Open meeting of the Committee on Examinations, C. C. Certain, 
Chairman. 

I, “English and Social Studies in the High School’”—Thomas W. 
Gosling, superintendent of schools, Madison, Wisconsin. This paper, 
moved forward from the Saturday program because Dr. Gosling was 
called away, will appear later in the English Journal. 

II. “Overcoming Practical Difficulties in the Use of Composition 
Scales’’—A. Laura McGregor, Washington Junior High School, Roches- 
ter, New York. Miss McGregor said, in part: 
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Among some of the most outstanding difficulties to be met are: (1) New 
teachers are unfamiliar with testing. (2) Some teachers prefer to use their own 
methods of writing (and judging). (3) Tests are often beyond practical 
usefulness of the ordinary teacher in the classroom. 

Use for rating in the classroom is the best value of tests. There are 
various methods of giving them. ‘Two experiments were cited. 

A. (1) Tests given without pointing or announcing. (2) Motivation 
by saying that the best papers would be given to the principal, read aloud, etc. 
Result: Twenty-one stepped up in the second; 50 per cent improvement. 
The conscientious did not advance so greatly. 

B. (1) Composition written without announcement. (2) Discussion of 
the scales and explanation of their meaning before the composition was written. 
Result: Improvement of twenty-two. 

In scoring the papers the pupils were given an opportunity to check. 
Fourteen in twenty-seven agreed with the teacher. The posting of composi- 
tion scales on the bulletin board met with good results. 


Miss McGregor then discussed the difference of tests or scales. 
She expressed her opinion in favor of the general merit scales, as probably 
the most serviceable. The Nassau scales are easier to score. While 
other scales are superior in particular phases, the placard is still best. 
The Standard Tests were criticized for admitting the time element as a 
measure of fine composition. Reproduction, also, should not be the 
sort of thing aimed at in composition. In conclusion Miss McGregor 
said, ‘Progress is the aim of every good teacher and to measure it is a 
great satisfaction.” 

Professor Starbuck, of Ames, Iowa, indorsed the discount on speed, 
citing a letter sent out by the Ford Motor Car Co. which had been 
re-written five times before it was considered good enough to mail. 

Ill. Mr. Certain read a letter from Mr. Earl Hudelson who had 
found it impossible to be present. Noteworthy points made by Mr. 
Hudelson were as follows: 


A fact that renders composition perhaps the hardest high-school subject 
to teach is that while good writing is admittedly best taught by stressing one 
element at a time, society measures merit in expression in terms of all aspects 
simultaneously. It is a question whether pupils can be taught one at a time 
the various aspects of good writing in such a way that these separate qualities 
can be harmonized afterward. It is a question whether when all of the parts 
have been pieced together we shall have either a material or an artistic whole. 
If these cannot be done effectively there is no need of other than general merit 
standards in composition; and such standards have already been ascertained 
with fair reliability. 
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Another matter which needs to be considered before standards of pro- 
motion are refined deals with an educational principle. The Commission 
on the Reorganization of Secondary Education recommended—or at least 
proposed—that a pupil be promoted whenever he will benefit more by being 
promoted than he will by being held back. This principle, which has been 
so widely advocated and embraced for several years that it was probably as 
much a cause as a result of the Commission’s proposal, makes no mention of 
subject-matter standards of promotion. Age and size are the chief determining 
factors in this principle. The Commission had in mind the heartaches, the 
discouragements, the repeated failures, the despair, and the wholesale elimina- 
tion of pupils who fall behind and find themselves among relative pygmies and 
infants; it was trying to offer a general criterion for the alleviation of this 
stupendous injustice. 

Now, if this principle is to be generally adopted—and there are many 
thoughtful English teachers who believe that it is the only just principle in an 
educational democracy—then subject-content standards of promotion will be 
rendered auxiliary, if not obsolete; while if content standards are further 
developed, instructions for adhering to them will need some new footnotes. 
English teachers should come to a decision on this point before further work is 
done on standards of promotion. They have the choice either of the Com- 
mission’s proposal, of a rigid adherence to mastery of content, or of a compro- 
mise. A compromise will, in my opinion, be equivalent to a liberal interpreta- 
tion of the rigid-adherence theory, and will amount practically to an adoption 
of the Commission’s recommendation. A sliding scale is no scale at all. If 
English teachers are going to adopt a system of handicaps, concessions, and 
dispensations in promoting pupils they may as well accept outright the Reorgan- 
ization Commission’s principle, for they will be practicing it anyway; whereas 
if they wish to adhere strictly to rigid standards of promotion, those standards 
should be determined only after a careful consideration of the sociological 
principles underlying American education. 

Too many standards have been set in education in terms solely of number 
or amount. Many a teacher ascertains the number of pages in a textbook, 
figures up how many days there will be in the school year, and apportions an 
equal number of pages per day. It is not likely that each page, topic, or 
chapter in any textbook is of equal difficulty; or, if it is, that it is of equal 
social importance. The same principle applies to knowledge, interests, ideals, 
habits, and powers. Standards should be determined in the light of probable 
social significance. The value of each educational activity and accomplishment 
should be agreed upon, then the minimum line drawn. It would be fine, of 
course, if people had time to learn everything; but they have not. We are 
fairly sure that some of our pupils will not be in school long. We are reasonably 
certain that a few others will persist. How long the majority of them will 
remain in school we do not know. Shall we, educationally speaking, offer 
them everything from coppers to thousand-dollar bills? Relative values are 
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no less important in establishing standards than they are in selecting and organ- 
izing subject content. The most important thing should be taught children 
first, the second most important second, the third third, and so on. Then, 
somewhere down the line, should be designated the minimum standard. Pro- 
motion should be contingent upon the mastery of these minima. Beyond the 
minimum standard for each year, the more learned the better; but not until the 
minima have been mastered. If we are going to have content standards, let’s 
have them. 

One danger in this scheme is that standards will be set too high, and so 
defeat its purpose. Perfection should be exacted in only those things which 
warrant perfection. I suspect they are surprisingly few. Another danger 
lies in cold feet. There are apt to be long casualty lists for a while; but, as 
the English teachers who have tried the experiment generally testify, the 
casualties diminish with astonishing rapidity as soon as the old habit of “getting 
by ”’—the institution known as the “gentleman’s grade”’—is broken down. If 
a requirement is not going to be enforced let’s not put it on the books. 

When the subject content has been arranged in descending order of social 
importance we shall be in a position to determine standards. These can be 
arrived at in either of two ways: (1) by discovering how much or how well 
children the country over do do, or (2) by having many experts agree upon how 


de should do. More or less reliable standards of the 


well children in each grade 
first sort have been published for most high-school subjects, including general 
merit in writing as well as several specific aspects of composition. Certain 
of these standards, such as spelling, punctuation, and capitalization, have the 
added validity of being based upon the most important subject content. 


second 


Commendable work has been done in establishing standards by tl 


method—by median arbitrary expert judgment. The National Council itself 
made a good beginning in three fields of composition in 1919. But no attempt 
has been made on a scale large enough to insure reliability. The discrepancies 
found by comparing your results in 1921 (English Journal, X, 305-15) with 
my national standards, and comparisons of other studies similar to yours and 
mine, suggest that one method of determining standards is better than the 
other. We should decide which is the better way before we go ahead 

No mere standards will solve the classroom teacher’s problems until she 
knows what relative weight she should give to each composition quality when 
scoring themes. This problem should be studied and a decision arrived at, 
if possible, either before or while standards are being derived. Standards will 
never mean much as long as they are expressed for the various school grades. 
Teachers are human; and if they must bring their tenth-grade class, for 
example, up to standard, they will as a last resort perform a very simple caudal 
operation! As Briggs says, we cannot in education throw out the unfit, as 
the government did during the war. Standards should be set according to 
age; then even the most unscrupulous teacher would have to face the 
issue. 
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If English teachers agree that a pupil should be held strictly to account for 
a mastery of the content of one year’s composition course, or for a mastery of 
the minimum essentials of that course, before he may be promoted to the next, 
the need for more definite standards is self-evident. Although more and 
more teachers each year are becoming familiar with the reasons for and the 
valid uses of objective composition scales, not enough of them are employing 
their new knowledge to show any appreciable effect upon standards of promo- 
tion. There is still wide disagreement between groups as to what should be 
required of pupils in any given grade or at any given age before they are al- 
lowed to pass on. 

If content standards are to be adhered to it is now time that a committee, 
national in scope, be appointed from among these interested and trained Eng- 
lish teachers, and that they be given sufficient financial assistance to enable 
them to investigate the problem thoroughly. They will need considerable 
time, for there is no agreement as to method of procedure. If standards are 
to be based upon the consensus of opinion of composition teachers the country 
over, those opinions will have to be compiled. If standards are to be derived 
from actual pupil accomplishment, we must wait—and can well afford to wait— 
for this to be done accurately on a large scale. 

There are, therefore, a number of problems to be solved before a com- 
mittee on standards will be in a position to do its work. Unless these prelimi- 
nary questions are settled beforehand the committee will be having to run back 
to the Council for further instructions every time it meets one of these prob- 
lems. If the Council could find time to decide upon these questions and to 
appoint a committee to get a national investigation of standards under way 
it would assure us of a most valuable meeting some time in the future. 


IV. In the absence of Mr. Sterling A. Leonard, of the University 
of Wisconsin, who was ill, Miss Camenisch, of the Chicago Normal 
College read Mr. Leonard’s paper on the subject “Some Tests in Diag- 
nosing and Establishing Minimum Essentials.” This paper will appear 
in the English Journal. 

V. “Uses and Abuses of Intelligence Tests’”—Charles F. Berry, 
University of Michigan. Dr. Berry said among other things: 

Tests are for the purpose of determining the needs of the pupils and not for 
advertising. Teachers should, therefore, be careful not to disseminate these 
results. Also tests are to help the teachers as well as the child. They do not 
always measure the ability or the quality of work of which the child is capable. 
Hence, they are not a final rating. 

The group testing of the ninth-grade pupils of the Detroit Schools in 1920, 
with a few of the results noted, was cited by Dr. Berry. The pupils were 
placed into three groups on the basis of this test, designated X, Y, and Z. 
These proved helpful to the teachers in becoming acquainted with the needs 
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of the pupils. Whenever there is a question of whether an intelligence test or 
a teacher’s rating is to determine the grade of a child the teacher’s judgment 
is accepted, since she is usually acquainted with home conditions, etc., which 
cannot be known to the one giving the test. Little objection on the part of 
parents was encountered since they knew that it was for the good of their 
children. The 20 per cent of children in the “Z” group were for the most part 
from the unskilled, laboring class. Most of them have difficulty in completing 
the eighth grade. The question then arises: What sort of training should 
be given these overaged, retarded children? Here we are untrammeled by 
college or high-school requirements. Therefore, what shall we put into our 
teaching of English for them? What interests can be developed? The 20 per 
cent at the upper end of the scale should graduate from high school and as 
many as possible be prepared for college and training as leaders. 

The three groups are not final. There might be three or five or seven, as 
there might be demand. Certain it is that it is better to have three groups 
than to try to treat them all as one. 

DISCUSSION (LONG, FAST, AND FURIOUS IN SPOTS) 

QuesTION (Mr. Hutchins): How much transfer is there from group 
to group ? 

ANSWER: We cannot tell as yet. We shall know by the end of the 
year. There was 20 to 30 per cent in the first semester. The fact that 
many come from homes where a foreign language is spoken almost 
entirely makes Detroit’s problem in testing more complicated. 

Q. (Miss Hoskins): Do you give more work to the bright ? 

A.: That is not entirely worked out. Personally I think that they 
should take more subjects rather than advancing and saving time. 
Leadership is nipped if the bright child is advanced. 

Mr. Stratton of Cleveland told of grading in Cleveland through the 
ninth grade. He spoke in favor of the enrichment of the course. From 
40 to 70 per cent more work should be required of the higher group. 

Q. (Mr. Clark, Rochester): What about robbing the class of its 
leaders in advancing the bright ? 

A.: Miss Muir, Nebraska, spoke in favor of acceleration and said 
that the teachers of Lincoln favor it. The lower group continues longer 
and with more interest. 

A teacher from Milwaukee spoke in favor of acceleration, saying 
that it develops leaders in the lower group (applause). Cited her own 
experience. 

Mr. Spinning (Rochester) championed the mixed groups 

Mr. Trams spoke against dividing the pupils. He quoted a boy who 
was in a lower group with the brighter pupils withdrawn as saying, 
“We talk more but we don’t get anything.” 
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: A lady said that we should not forget the ‘“‘Y” group, saying that it 
' was the hardest group to handle without the incentive of the “X” 
f pupils. 

, Mr. Hutchins then asked to discuss the composition tests, saying, 

t “Who have used the composition tests and with what results? If they 

g have not been used why should we discuss them or waste our time with 

d them ?” 

y Mr. Moe said that they had been used with value to some extent. 

r Mr. Certain told what was being done in Detroit and his belief that 

. they were of greater value than appeared on the face of them in bringing 

- together the work and workers in the field of composition. 

‘ Mr. Clark spoke disparagingly of the use of scales, emphasizing that 

“ the things of the spirit and not the scoring and grading is the result to 

, be accomplished. ‘Time in the classroom is so important that every 
moment is precious.” 

Mr. Spinning, of Rochester, took issue, speaking in defense of the 

Pp use of scales. ‘We all have some scale, even Mr. Clark.” 

Mr. Trams drew the issue again, restating and agreeing largely with 
le Mr. Clark, and saying that the real distinction was being obscured in the 
ut discussion. 

St Mr. Clark, at this, arose and underscored and illustrated the moral 
phase of his previous statement saying that the scale makes for self- 
consciousness and self-righteousness. 

y A lady from Rochester took issue, saying that a grading was abso- 

ec. lutely essential. 

Mr. Clark spoke vigorously in rebuttal to the same point. 
1e Mr. Hutchins arose to remind the conference that scales were not a 
m teaching device. 

Mr. Avent had the last word from the floor with a clever reminder 
ts that Mr. Clark differed from the others only in the nature of tests applied. 

He charged Mr. Clark with having a scale of his own, one gained through 

id his own long years of experience. 

ot The chairman closed the meeting with a few words of appreciation 
for the interest shown and the attention and size of the meeting. 

8 Reported by M. E. Suatruck 

mn 

SATURDAY, DECEMBER I 

Mr. Edwin L. Miller, of Detroit, presided over the Saturday morning 
- conference. The first speaker was Rewey Belle Inglis, University High 
8) School, Minneapolis, on “Popularizing Accuracy.” Her paper will 


appear in the English Journal. The discussion led by J. M. Spinning, of 
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Rochester, New York, remarked on the sanity of the treatment which 
recognized fully both sides of the question. 

The second paper on “The Correlation of Thought and Expression’ 
was read by C. A. Cockayne, Technical High School, Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts. This also will be published in the Journal. 

Miss Claudia E. Crumpton led the discussion of this paper with an 
admirable three-minute speech, which may be summarized as follows: 


’ 


The problem is twofold. The first is to secure from the child free and 
effective expression of what he already knows. Method: build atmosphere 
conducive to such expression. The second is to build experiences from which 
expression will flow. 

Technique—organization of thought, pointedness, correctness, etc.— 
can be taken care of, submerged at first, uppermost finally. At each step, 
proceeding from larger to lesser points, teacher can lead pupils to ask questions: 
What are the good points? How can I improve next time? etc. 

The time will come when someone of this Council or a like organization 
will make a scientific study of all sources of creative activity—the inventor, 
the artist, and so on. Then, having found the common elements applicable 
to the teaching of composition, he will set up experiments; and finally, he 
will establish the ends sought: (1) What are the sources or springs of creative 
activity as seen in composition? (2) What are the methods suitable for open- 
ing those springs? When this end is accomplished, we shall be on firm ground 
in the difficult problem of correlating thought and composition. 

Miss Crumpton was followed by Mr. Clark, of Rochester; and by Mr. 
Browne, of the Macmillan Company, who remarked that if English teach- 
ers knew the problems of an editorial office, they would never be discour- 
aged with their work. Editors are unable to get careful organization or 
effectiveness of expression; they must be content with fair accuracy 
and clearness. Teachers should congratulate themselves if their stu- 
dents learn to think straight and observe the simplest conventional 
forms. 

NORMAL AND ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 

The joint meeting of normal and elementary schools was held on 
Friday afternoon, Miss Clara Beverley, of Detroit, in the chair. The 
first speaker was Walter Barnes, of Fairmont (West Virginia) State 
Normal School, who under the intriguing title ‘The Henry Ford Method 
of Teaching English” developed an apt and amusing parallel between his 
own processes in learning to drive a Ford car and a pupil’s experience 
in learning to express himself in words. The four steps of the learning 
process he summarized under the words “socialize,” ‘‘participate,”’ 


“analyze,” “practice.” The learner begins to learn only when he has a 
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motive for learning (and this motive is social), he learns by doing—with 
all its responsibility and glory, but not without comfort from the presence 
of a friend in need who knows both how to keep his hands off and when 
to put them on. With experience comes curiosity, and curiosity brings 
capitalization of resources of teacher and manual, investigation, more 
practice, self-criticism. And so on through various stages of apprentice- 
ship to mastery. 

Elvira D. Cabell, of the Chicago Normal College, read a paper on 
“Language Interests and Techniques” which defined the place of the 
English composition class among the agencies of the school for developing 
the language interests of children. The language class should have 
the relation of service shop to other departments of the school—a place 
where poster, bulletin, letter, public speech, and other everyday forms of 
expression may be worked out as need arises in one or another social 
situation and where interest in pleasing and effective form may be 
encouraged in language games and contests and in natural, free discussion. 

The third and last speaker was Howard R. Driggs, of New York 
University, who made an eloquent plea for vitalizing the work in English 
by linking laws of grammar and composition with the personal experiences 
of the children. The teacher must first get into the lives of the children, 
grip the associations formed there, and extend them into the field where 
she would have them be, and finally secure by repetition the formation 
of right habits. Failure to think the problem through to the end and 
to think it in terms of the children’s experience is the mark of unsuccessful 
teaching. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

This conference took place on Saturday morning, Miss Clara Beverley 
presiding. The first paper, ‘Objectives in Elementary School English,” 
by Estaline Wilson, assistant superintendent of schools in Toledo, Ohio, 
may be summarized as follows: 

While in other fields such as physical education, social contacts, training 
for leisure, and the like we are able to spot specific objectives, English, because 
of its traditional thinking, always seems to swing back to general objectives, 
chief among which is the developing of skill in literary production. If English 
will cease to think in terms of writing paragraphs, compositions, themes, manu- 
scripts, and so on, and begin to think in terms of the need of the pupil as he 
meets his social and civic obligations, specific objectives may be achieved. 

We must begin with the assumption that English is to function in all school 
work. It is not enough to say that children must use good language forms in 
all their school work and that all teachers must correct language errors. We 
must get back to the specific skills necessary in such everyday occurrences 
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as these: (1) A question must be so formulated that it stimulates a good answer. 
What standards must be applied to make it come up to this expectation? What 
are the standards by which the answer should be judged? What are the special 
skills of answering clearly and concisely? (2) Just what specific skills are 
necessary in biographical report in history in order that the stereotyped born- 


} 


married-died notations may be prevented and the desired standards be at- 
tained? (3) How can geography reports on industries be better organized 
by use of the question outline? (4) What is the correct way to write a bibli- 
ography for reference reading done in history? (5) What sort of notes should 
be included on a card catalogue of library books ? 

In addition to such an almost endless list of uses of English in connection 
with the schools subjec ts, there will arise informal situations in school and out. 
Children must know the English with which to meet the amenities of life, they 
must be able to discuss questions in club and home, they meet their fellows in a 
thousand business relations. 

Miss Alice Kelley, supervisor in the Detroit public schools, next 
spoke on “‘A Spelling Procedure with Social Values.’’ The principles 
underlying a socialized plan for the teaching of spelling were stated, and 
lantern slides were used showing pictures of classes studying under condi- 
tions of group control. The slides included also typical textbook 
materials, lesson plans, and graphs showing results obtained. The 
testimony of teachers was added as to the desirable social qualities 
developed in the procedure presented. 

The third paper was read by Professor Guy T. Buswell, University 
of Chicago, on “Silent Reading in the Elementary School.” 


COLLEGE 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 30 


1 


At the first meeting of the College Section a small group, later aug- 
mented to a roomful, gathered for a Round Table discussion of current 
problems in the preparation of college English and the teaching of first- 
and second-year college English. Professor Hardin Craig, University 
of Iowa, chairman of the College Section, introduced Professor C. C. 
Fries, University of Michigan, as leader of the discussion and designated 
Miss Helen L. Drew, Rockford College, Illinois, as secretary. 

The discussion turned upon four points, included in the list of ques- 
tions sent previously to the members: (1) The place of the history of 
literature in high school and college; (2) The teaching of phonetics in 
high school and college; (3) The teaching of grammar; (4) The division 
of college classes according to proficiency. 

1. Professor Craig started the discussion with the inquiry as to 
whether the teaching of the history of literature in high school was not 
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a waste of time, without interest to teachers and unproductive of results. 
He cited as one evidence of their being unproductive an allusion test 
given at Iowa State University in two sections, general allusions and 
allusions to English literature, in which the students did as well in the 
general test as in those matters which they were supposed to have learned 
in the high school English courses. He proposed discarding a text in 
favor of a bare outline and devoting the time to reading literature. 

Miss Lelia Bascom, University of Wisconsin, reported that she had 
done just that and had had good results, especially in matters of taste. 
Mr. Lathrop, University of Wisconsin, added that there was too much 
unduly mechanical insistence upon chronology. 

Professor Fries reported a change in the Sophomore course at the 
University of Michigan to an introduction to literature and the removal 
of the historical course to a later year where it could be taken by such 
students as desired it. 

R. W. Pence, DePauw University, said that there was no trouble with 
the subject of the history of English literature but with the emphasis 
and the kind of history taught. The history of literature belongs to the 
history department. If English teachers teach it, they should teach 
it as history, taking a cue as to how to do if from the newer views of 
such men as Mr. MacMaster. 

Miss Spaulding, Harris Teachers’ College, St. Louis, warned the 
colleges against advising high schools to drop the history of literature, 
lest they think the colleges were in favor of having only three years of 
high-school English. 

2. Glenn N. Merry, University of Iowa, opened the discussion of 
the teaching of phonetics. The question as to whether phonetics should 
be taught in high school or college ought to be answered by the location 
and the personnel of the school. If correct articulation and pronuncia- 
tion were insisted upon at home, instruction in school might not be 
needed. If phonetics could be taught as the elements of sound, it ought 
to have a place at college. The instructor ought to be thoroughly 
trained. Just perfunctory drill in sounds is not valuable, and for 
anything more there lies a danger in only a smattering knowledge. 
Later, to the question as to whether an English teacher could do anything 
in phonetics unless especially trained, Professor Merry answered, “‘No” 
and expressed himself as believing that every teacher ought to have 
training in articulation. 

Professor Craig told how this question grew out of a conversation 
with Professor Reed, University of London, who had not the divided 
approach to English of literature, composition, phonetics, etc., but who 
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thought training in phonetics to be one of the greatest needs in the 
teaching of teachers, especially in England, ridden with poor articulation. 

A. M. DrummonD, Cornell University: We have no one right pro- 
nunciation, no formal language to teach in this country. We admire 
the formal pronunciation of the English. In our teaching we are neglect- 
ing inflection, intonation, and the melody of language, which in expressing 
the nuances of thought are more important than pronunciation. A little 
knowledge of speech on the part of teachers is valuable in bringing up the 
lower level of students, especially since language is so largely imitative. 
We need a discussion of the elements of phonetics. And we need to 
think of language as the pattern of communication which expresses 
thought. 

PROFESSOR CRAIG: Is it a workable concept for the teacher to think 
of himself as teaching a new language to the student whose English is 
obviously provincial or incorrect ? 

PROFESSOR DruMMOND: That depends upon the circumstances, 
whether the students are foreigners, etc. We might perhaps get from 
doing it this way some of the advantages of studying a foreign language. 

PROFESSOR FRIES, chairman: It is the job of teachers to replace 
students’ speech with a new “class” dialect, often formal? Should 
we make the formal language our ideal ? : 

PROFESSOR LATHROP: We have, and ought to have, no engine like 
the social pressure in England to enforce one speech over the country. 
Quoting Professor Child, ‘‘The speech of any one section large enough 
to have intellectual independence is right.”’ 

3. Thediscussion of the teaching of grammar began with questions as 
to the wisdom of using a handbook and interpreting standards for written 
English liberally. E. M. Hopkins, University of Kansas, suggested 
that liberality went a long way. 

Tuomas C. BLAISDELL, State Normal, Slippery Rock, Pennsylvania: 
We must teach something. One-third of the Freshmen don’t know the 
period; two-thirds to three-fourths don’t know the apostrophe. We 
must teach these. We should define what a child in each grade ought to 
know. We can teach a great deal through a few moments of habit- 
forming drill at the beginning of every English recitation. 

PROFESSOR Hopkins: In teaching essentials, we ought not to teach 
that there is only one right. 

PROFESSOR BLAISDELL: I object to that. Teach the child animal to 
do it one way. Don’t say that there is no other. He can’t conceive 
that there can be more than one way unless taught ove, and will do it 
“any old way.” 
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C. H. Warp, New Haven, Connecticut: We must teach something, 
and we must teach students one thing and not many. As illustration, 
the Harvard graduate school of business administration found that 20 
per cent of papers written by its students would not be judged as clear, 
using Freshman standards. The school got in a corps of instructors to 
teach the men “something”’ with the result that they decreased the 
percentage enormously. 

4. The bringing up of the question of the division of classes accord- 
ing to proficiency resulted in the reporting of a number of schemes in 
use in various institutions. 

UnIversSITY OF IowA: Freshmen divided on basis of tests, standard 
reading test, allusion test, and enough association through conference to 
determine industry and earnestness. The 7-9 per cent not passing 
given sub-Freshman work. Of those passing, 20 per cent most proficient 
put in honor section, 20 per cent worst in Sec. 3, and the remaining 60 per 
cent in Sec. 2, the general level. 

Emory University, GeorciA: The Freshmen divided, separating 
the ‘lame ducks” from the rest; and the Sophomores divided, setting 
those apart who are interested in creation. 

Case SCHOOL OF APPLIED SCIENCE, CLEVELAND: Freshmen grouped 
upon basis of high-school rating in engineering subjects, an arrangement 
which does not bring those poor in English together but does tend to 
group in the same sections those who are good in English. 

Ames, Iowa: Freshmen divided: 20 per cent demoted and not kept; 
roughly 33 per cent of those retained put into sections of higher grade 
than the rest. Sophomores divided on the basis of grade in Freshman 
composition, those who have had above 85 per cent being put together. 

James MILLIKEN University, Decatur, ItitNors: Division of 
Freshmen into honor sections to be “released”’ to do whatever they could, 
and regular sections, needing guidance. Miss Davida McCaslin reported 
that by having sections of each at the same hour and by having the work 
carefully synchronized it was possible for a student to attend a “guid- 
ance” section when he felt particular need of assistance. 

DePAuw UNIVERSITY, GREENCASTLE, INDIANA: The Freshmen 
not divided in their three hour a week course, but another two hours 
provided, taught by teacher-training students as a part of their work, 
to serve the need of two kinds of students, those who are sent there 
because of poor work and those who wish to go to try and raise their 
grades. 

Some variations to the grouping of students were suggested by G. S. 
Lasher, University of Michigan, who would have hospital sections where 
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students could receive drill in specific difficulties, and John J. Parry, 
University of Illinois, who reported that Freshmen there were not 
divided but that a committee of teachers of English with members 
from other departments received complaints about written English 
from all departments and provided, in the person of an assistant secretary 
of the committee, a tutor for those students. 

The division of students was defended by Professor Craig on the 
grounds (1) that it recognizes the student with talent in the best way, 
along with enough of his classmates so that he is not marked out as a 
“grind,” (2) that though there may be some humiliation attached to 
being put in the lowest section, the students who belong there are taught 
as suits them, and (3) that the middle section soon develops new leaders 
as effective for their function in the class as those it has lost. He sug- 
gested that the lowest sections be given their share of the good and popu- 
lar instructors and that the sections be made small since the teaching 
was hard. He was particularly anxious that those be separated from the 
others who had not yet begun the process of thinking and to whom the 
theme of the best student would be past imitation and only a source of 
discouragement—those who “have never had anybody before who has 
told them about their mistakes.” 

Professor ae 3 Pendleton, George Peabody College for Teachers, 
who had expressed himself in the morning as unalterably opposed to the 
division of students, was asked to speak. He said that while he opposed 
division as a theory on the ground that it set a limit where there ought 
never to be one set—on the accomplishment of the student—he had no 
objection to the separation of students for teaching purposes. It was 
suggested in the later discussion that the division ought not be hard and 
fast so that a student could not rise from one division to another, and 
that the example of the better student if left in the section with others 
might be that of listlessness. 

The session adjourned. 

SATURDAY MORNING, DECEMBER I 

Professor Hardin Craig, Iowa State University occupied the chair. 
Of the questions on the program those chiefly productive of discussion 
were: (1) Has the English Council any function for _ollege teachers not 
discharged by other organizations? (2) Could the English Journal be 
made more interesting or valuable for college teachers? (3) Is a survey 
of English teaching in America desirable? (4) Is there any gain in 
continuing our attention to method? Should we not rather emphasize 
subject-matter and develop scholarship ? 
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Professor Craig read replies to these questions sent by several mem- 
bers of the Council not present. J. V. Denny, Ohio State University, 
wrote that the College Section might investigate a more satisfactory 
division of work between the high school and the college, and that there 
might be in the Journal more articles by college teachers. He was in 
favor of a survey of English teaching, and thought that some agreement 
on curricula would be of more value than a discussion of methods. 
Lewis F. Mott, Tulane University, thought that the function of the 
Council and the competency of teachers were fruitful topics and that 
less attention need be given to methods. 

In the discussion that followed several expressed themselves as 
feeling that the College Section of the National Council had something 
to offer that teachers could not get from other meetings. E.M. Hopkins, 
University of Kansas, said that the National Council seemed to him to 
offer greater opportunities to teachers than even such other meetings as 
the English Section of the Modern Language Association. Professor 
Lathrop, University of Wisconsin, thought that this section could deal 
with questions not emphasized in the Modern Language Association. 

While Professor Craig left the meeting to attend another section 
for a few moments, Mr. Wilbur Hatfield took charge of a discussion of the 
English Journal. In response to questions he said that contributions 
from college people were falling off lately since he had not been able to 
print all that he had had, and that the character of college articles printed 
was largely from the secondary school point of view. He asked whether 
he would lose the colleges entirely if he introduced elementary school 
interests and whether it was enough to have only one college article 
per issue as had been editorial policy. The sense of the meeting seemed 
to be that it would be better not to stress elementary-school problems 
since they had their own journals, not to have departments, but to further 
cultivate the college field in an endeavor to get more subscribers and so 
increase the interest in the college articles. 

Professor Craig, returned to the chair, began the discussion of 
whether the College Section should continue its attention to method by 
calling on John J. Parry, University of Illinois, who spoke in favor of this 
course. He thought that scholarship was not in danger of neglect and that 
teachers need to give attention to method if their work is to be fruitful. 
He wished the Journal might keep this interest alive. Professor Lathrop 
differed. He expressed himself as being particularly interested in teach- 
ers in the formative state and felt that the main trouble with them was 
that they didn’t know enough. 
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HERBERT BATES, Manual Training High School, Brooklyn: The 
college can do a great deal for high-school teaching. The so-called 
laxity in college teaching can neutralize high-school formalism and its 
machinery of methodology. 

ProFessor Davis, Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kansas: The 
standards in class are not so important as those on the campus. The 
high schools fail particularly in creating a sanction for good literature 
outside class. There is need for a kind of co-operation with other depart- 
ments, not asked for as co-operation, but provoked by asking them to tell 
what is the matter with English. 

Miss Bascom, University of Wisconsin: We need to go back of a 
campus standard to a standard of English in the home. ‘The real need 
is to have a national program for good English in homes. 

PROFESSOR FRIES, University of Michigan: The teachers’ training 
course is a good means of liaison between the high school and college. 
It has to give the young teacher his method and also the subject-matter 
he is to teach. Are we not particularly concerned with what the English 
teacher ought to know? Would not the emphasis upon the material 
rather than method be healthier ? 

PROFESSOR PEASE, Municipal University of Akron: Should not the 
English department have some responsibility in the training of teachers 
and not leave it so entirely to the department of education ? 

This question raised discussion between Professor Taylor, University 
of North Dakota, and Professor Fries as to the controversy between the 
English department and the school of education in the matter of training 
of English teachers. Miss Spaulding, Harris Teachers’ College, St. 
Louis, spoke of having just convinced their department of education 
that the students ought to know something about English before they 
can be taught how to teach English. 

Professor Starbuck, Ames, lowa, opened the discussion of the survey 
of English teaching in America by stating its importance. Professor 
Hopkins indicated that what had so far been done toward a survey was 
only as two grains of sand picked up from the beach. He suggested 
that the College Section, as the first body in the country to recognize 
the need of a survey, ought to take steps toward one. 

Professor Pease moved to have a committee appointed by the chair 
to prepare the program for the next year’s meeting. ‘This motion was 
seconded and carried. Professor Craig, in the chair, named Professor 
Fries as chairman, and reserved making other appointments until later. 

The session adjourned. 

Reported by HELEN L. DREW 
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INSPIRING PUPILS TO WRITE BETTER COMPOSITIONS 

I have found that the following device has proved most valuable in 
teaching composition in high school. It inspires the pupils to do their 
best work, because they find and correct their own mistakes. The 
teacher jots down the most common errors that she finds as she reads 
over the themes. ‘These mistakes are written on the blackboard in the 
form of a theme that is representative of all the careless writings of the 
class. Corrections are made in a class period, every pupil noticing mis- 
takes and offering suggestions. When a question in spelling or grammar 
arises, several people volunteer to look up the work in the dictionary 
or in their composition textbooks. The work is doubly interesting, 
because when the teacher returns the papers without any marks upon 
them, the pupil sets to work to find out just how many of those mistakes 
on the board were his. The most inspiring feature of this method is 
that those mistakes which the pupil corrects are excused when his 
theme is again handed in for a final grade, and those that he overlooks 
count doubly against him. If he is in doubt about any question that the 
class has discussed, or if he does not quite understand what word he 
wants to choose in place of a less desirable one, he has the privilege of 
conferring with one of the three or four critics appointed by the teacher 
at the beginning of the period. The critics are pupils who have written 
the best themes, and who are best prepared to assist others. The teacher, 
of course, is still the main director; but she does none of the pupils’ 
work. The critics as well as the pupils feel free at any time to ask 
her advice about a question. Everyone realizes that he is achieving 
something by discovering (1) what his own faults are and (2) what to do 
to improve his own work. In an ordinary class period of forty-five 
minutes a set of twenty or twenty-five themes may be corrected so that 
pupils and teacher will feel that they have done a constructive piece of 
work. This state of mind alone is enough to prove that the class has 
become a socially efficient body. 

Perhaps some mistakes are overlooked in this process of correction, 
but they will come to light before long. When they are noticed, the 
pupil will be more careful to avoid them in his next theme, because he 
has paid the penalty for his carelessness and ignorance. 
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For the sake of convenience a large placard might be posted in the 
front of the room with a few facts that critics as well as other pupils 
The following is an attractive poster made by 


one of the pupils: 


Critics look for: 


I. 
2. 


un & Ww 


return them to the pupil for the second time with tl 


Paragraph unity and construction 
Sentences 


A. 
B. 
C. 


Capitalization 
Subject and predicate 
“And” Habit 


D. Repetition 


E. 


Mistakes in English 


Punctuation 
Spelling 


. Arrangement 


After the themes are given a final 
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points deducted for errors that have 


keep the compositions on file where the pupil may r 
time, or she may give the student the responsibility of | 
themes in a loose-leaf notebook or “theme 


successful. 
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WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 


THE AVERAGE STUDENT 

Comes a student to my desk. 
get sixty on this quiz? We had all this stuff in high school anyway.” 
Naive child, 
If she thinks 


she write a poor quiz? 


year in high school and that of the college 
course is a problem of increasing gravity. 
solution is that there seems to be no way of effecting co-operation in 
the necessary curriculum planning between high-school teachers and 


This lack of co-ordination between the English work of the Senior 


college faculties. 


schools and preparatory schools which represent very different plans of 
study and widely varied syllabi for English work. 
themes which are either legible or intelligible, but they have studied in 
high school the texts which belong properly to college work. 


Students come to college from twenty states of the union, from high 
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site paradox is equally strange: other students could write with a 
minimum number of comma splices and dangling participles if they did 
not exhaust their subject-matter in a very short time. Their Saturday 
Evening Post minds seem not to have had the stimulus of the literature 
which is supposedly taught in four years of high-school work. 

Much can be done, of course, by tactful approach, and if the atmos- 
phere of the classroom is sympathetic and appreciative, a group of 
students can be led to hail as an old friend the Roast Pig sketch included 
in a new anthology of essays. The blasé students, though, will always 
think of the familiar as “old stuff,” but they are the readers of The 
Sheik and Salt, and their opinion is negligible. But when a whole text- 
book is used in a college course after its use in the local high school, for 
instance, from which the town students come, even the most interested 
will protest and ask for Conrad to study. And they would get Lord Jim 
if it were possible to give it to them! 

What can we in the teaching profession do to solve the problem ? 
Does the fault lie with our planners of curricula? Or does it lie with book 
companies and their agents, eager to sell as many copies of a textbook as 
possible, though ruin follow to the whole educational system of America ? 
Why do we college instructors have to teach what students should have 
learned two years before they come tous? And why, on the other hand, 
have they already been taught what we had lovingly been saving for 
them? Are high-school children as mature mentally as the long skirts 
make them look, and have we been thinking them too childish as we 
plan for their intellectual welfare ? 

Perhaps we must do much harm that a little good may follow. A 
student said to me recently, “Do you know, I never heard of Lafcadio 
Hearn and Thomas Hardy before, and now I want to read everything 
they ever wrote.”” This is one answer, and a very satisfactory one, to 
the question of why we teach. But the whole story for our friend, “the 
average student,” is a very different one. 

DorrIcE ANWYL RICHARDS 

CEDAR CrEsT COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 

ALLENTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


AN ENGLISH LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


“We need more library books,” was the wail heard in the English 
classes the day the monthly reports were due. It came from a large 
number of unfortunates who had delayed the preparation of their 
reports until all the books available for the purpose were in the hands of 


their more diligent classmates. No matter how askance one might 
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look at the procrastinatory failing it manifested, one had to recognize 
a deeper note of indignation in the cry. There was indeed some reason 
for its vehemence. The school library contained at the time but a 
few books of the kind usually required for book reports—a supply entirely 
inadequate for the 125 pupils enrolled in the English classes. 

On the following day the English III Class discussed the problem. 
At the suggestion of the teacher, the class organized the English Library 
Association. The following simple constitution was adopted. 

1. That this organization be known as the English Library Association. 

2. That it consist of the students in as many of the English Classes as decide 
to join. 

3. That each student donate ten cents a month for the purchase of books 
needed in connection with the English work. 

4. That an executive committee be elected to consist of the head of the 
English department as chairman, the librarian as an honorary member, and 
one representative from each class. This committee shall receive and disburse 
the funds of the Association. 

5. That all fees shall be collected the first Wednesday of each month. 
Before another day had passed, the remaining English classes had joined 
the “E.L.A.,” as the students immediately preferred to call it. 

The English Library Association was organized in November, 1921. 
It began to function at once, collections being made every month. It 
made only five collections that school year. But before the end of May 
it had bought 104 books at a total cost of $60.74, some of the books 
having been purchased in sets from second-hand book dealers. 

In February of the present school year the association decided to 
expand its usefulness. The class graduating in 1920 had donated as a 
memorial gift to the school a fine balopticon. At first this excellent 
machine was put into service only occasionally because of the lack of 
illustrative material. Now the balopticon has a prominent position in 
the classroom, where it frequently illuminates the prosaic utterances of 
the teacher or intensifies the brilliancy of the special reports of the 
pupils. All are doubly interested in the demonstrations because it is 
their money that has paid for the slides and prints used, the association 
having decided to appropriate half of this year’s funds for that purpose. 
Meanwhile the purchase of books continues this year also; forty-five 
volumes have been added to date. 

Both the teachers and the students are grateful to the “E.L.A.” 


for its timely solving of the book-shortage problem. 
E. O. FRANKLIN 
MINNEHAHA ACADEMY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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NEWS AND NOTES 


MEETING OF CALIFORNIA STATE ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 

A joint meeting of history and English teachers of the Bay Section 
of the California Teachers Association on October 22 produced the 
following excellent program: (1) The New Law Requiring the Teaching 
of the Constitution and American Ideals—Proressor W. W. Kemp, 
University of California; (2) What the Law Should Do for California 
Citizenship—Proressor R. G. GetTTeLt, chairman department of 
political science, University of California; (3) Teaching American 
Ideals through Literature—Mrs. Cora Patne McKay, supervisor of 
Junior High School English, University High School, Oakland; (4) The 
Proposed Three Year Social Science Major—Mr. A. C. OLNEY, commis- 
sioner of secondary schools. 

The second session of the English teachers was held Tuesday morning 
in the Auditorium ballroom when the program was as follows: (1) 
Straight Thinking a Phase of Character Growth—Dr. B. H. LEHMAN, 
University of California; (2) Round Table. Topic—Contribution of 
English to Character Building. 

Speakers at the Round Table were Mrs. Beatrice McCollister, 
Junior High School, Berkeley; Miss Laura Everett, Oakland Technical 
High School; Miss Hennessey, Lockwood Junior High School, Oakland. 

Both sessions were attended by large and appreciative audiences. 
The first meeting was presided over by Miss Anne Johnson and Dr. 
George C. Thompson, the second by Miss Johnson. 

ALIcE DILLon, Secretary-Treasurer 


NEBRASKA COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 

District 1 of the Nebraska Council of Teachers of English met 
Friday, November 2, at Lincoln. Professor M. M. Fogg, director 
of the school of journalism of the University of Nebraska, presided. 

Miss Clare McPhee, chairman of a committee to revise the English 
course of the elementary schools of Lincoln, reported the work that 
committee has outlined for the seventh and eighth grades. The new 
course is based upon study of the reports of the Council of Teachers 
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of English, of the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and of the curricula of many schools in all parts of the country. 
In the teaching of composition, all forms are dealt with by each class, 
but the subjects become increasingly difficult. The outline for composi- 
tion building includes six steps, choice of subject, gathering of material, 
organization of material, oral composition, written composition, and 
revision. Stress is placed on a definite audience, constructive criticism, 
and the establishment of standards of judgment for the pupil. The 
training in literature and reading places emphasis on silent reading and 
the classroom library. Dramatization is encouraged as a help in develop- 
ing understanding and imagination. 

Constance M. Syford of the University of Nebraska, in a paper 
on “Our English Orphans,” considered the problem of the poor or 
retarded student. 

J. Manley Phelps, of the University School of Music, urged a compre- 
hensive program of speech in schools and colleges. 

Officers elected for District 1 of the Nebraska Council of Teachers 
of English are Miss Clare McPhee, Lincoln, president; Miss Louise 
McNerney, York, secretary-treasurer; and Miss Sarah T. Muir, 
Lincoln, director. ‘These, with the officers from the other five districts, 
will elect the state officers. 


MEETING OF ENGLISH TEACHERS OF NORTH DAKOTA 
On Thursday and Friday, November 22 and 23, the Council held 
its sessions, Miss Blanche E. Door in the chair. The program covered 
the following topics: (1) The Content of the Half-Year Course in Public 
Speaking—OicaA ANITA MAyer, Mandan. Discussion led by Miss 
RAMSDALE, Bismarck. (2) High School Journalism—ALLIe Dickson, 
Dickinson. Discussion led by Mr. FRANK EIKENBERRY, Valley City, 
(3) Play Production—Choosing and Coaching the Play—MariAn 
D. Ross, Valley City. (4) The English Curriculum for Social Service 
Jutta McDonovucnu, Minot. (5) Minimum Essentials for the Four 
Years of English—Dorotrnuy DAKIN, Bismarck. (6) Our Objectives 
in the Teaching of Literature—BERTHA BRAINERD, Jamestown. (7) 
The Place of the Short Story in the High-School English Course—ApbA 
Ames, Fargo. (8) Play Production—Dressing the Stage, and a Demon- 
stration of ‘Make up’”—MariAn D. Ross, Valley City. 
The officers for the year are: president, Kenneth Kuhn, Fargo; 
acting president, Blanche E. Door, Fargo High School; vice-president, 
Blanche E. Door, Fargo; secretary, Mary A. Laycock, Grand Forks. 
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ANOTHER STATE ORGAN 
The newest fledgling among the periodicals devoted to the teaching 
of English is the English Forum of the North Carolina Council, the first 
issue of which appeared in October, 1923. The leading article, on 
“Motivating Written Composition by Means of Journalism,” fills four 
of the six pages of text. Editor H. G. Owens, of the High Point High 
School, has made an excellent beginning in a praiseworthy undertaking. 


WINNERS IN BETTER SPEECH POSTER CONTEST 

Because of its originality, its artistic merit, and its appeal both to 
children and adults, Poster No. 1, bearing the words “Herald for Good 
English,” was the unanimous choice of the judges in the Committee 
on Speech Poster Contest held at the annual meeting of the National 
Council of Teachers of English November 29—December 1 in Detroit. 
As a result, the first prize is awarded to Helen Behre, a student in the 
eleventh grade of the Collingwood High School, Collingwood, New 
Jersey. A reproduction of the prize-winning poster appears on page 78 
of this issue of the English Journal. 

Second, third, and fourth honors in the contest were captured by 
ninth-grade pupils of Lincoln Junior High School, Charleston, West 
Virginia. ‘‘Good English Is a Treasure Island” was the thought cleverly 
presented in Walter Dale’s poster, which was accorded second prize. 
Andree Lee’s poster offered an excellent reproduction of the Statue of 
Liberty and a thought-provoking statement: “Good English Will 
Guard American Ideals.” It received third prize. A fourth prize 
was added in order to give recognition to Andrew Abbett’s poster, which 
showed an exceptionally well-drawn figure on horseback bearing a torch, 
the slogan being ‘Good English Lights the Way to Success.” 

In accordance with the provisions of the contest, the posters were 
graded on the basis of 60 per cent for the subject or idea presented, and 
40 per cent for the artistic merit. The judging committee was composed 
of Miss Alice Guysi, supervisor of art, Detroit public schools; Professor 
Glenn N. Merry, University of Iowa, chairman of the Joint Committee 
on American Speech, and George Starr Lasher, University of Michigan, 
president of the Michigan Council of Teachers of English. 

POSTER CONTEST 

In response to a brief announcement in the English Journal for Sep- 
tember of a contest in the making of speech posters, fifty-six entries were 
made. The exhibit was held and judged at the November meeting 
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The colors in the original are as follows: Background gray, with black border; 
orange placard, olive lining, black lettering; hat shading from burnt orange through } 
dark blue to black, with yellow buckle; black hair, blue eyes; white collar and 
sleeves, black pumps edged with yellow; yellow bell. 
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of the National Council of Teachers of English. The list below, repre- 
senting the entries, is interesting particularly because of the variety of 
localities represented and the school grades: 

Illinois: Peoria, Columbia School, 1 entry, Grade VII. 

Michigan: Detroit, Hutchins Intermediate School, 1 entry, Grade VIII. 

Minnesota: Hastings, High School, 8 entries, Grades X and XI. 

Missouri: St. Joseph, Central High School, 1 entry, Grade XII. 

North Dakota: Fargo, High School, 1 entry, Grade X. 

New Jersey: Collingwood, High School, 1 entry, Grade XI. 

New York: Buffalo, Hutchinson-Central High School, 8 entries, Grades 
IX, X, XI. Tuxedo Park, Tuxedo Union School, 1 entry, Grade VII. 

Pennsylvania: Keystone State Normal School, 7 entries. 

South Dakota: Vermillon, High school, 7 entries, Grade X. 

Texas: Amarillo, High School, 1 entry. 

West Virginia: Charleston, Lincoln Junior High School, 13 entries, Grades 
IX and X. 

Wisconsin: Arcadia, High School, 6 entries, Grades XI and XII. 

POSTER EXHIBIT 

The poster exhibit may be had for large centers from the Library of 
Detroit Teachers’ College. The cost of express, both ways, is borne by 
the applicant. 

Since there is wide demand for the exhibit and since posters wear out 
readily from travel, it is quite necessary for those who will to send their 
best posters for use in this exhibit. All posters contributed should have, 
on the back of each, the name of the artist, the grade represented, the 
school, and the name and address of the principal. 





A SPECIAL POSTER 
A poster, suitable for use during Speech Week, may be had for ro 
cents per copy from the National Child Welfare Association, 70 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. It is suggested that schools unable to make their 
own purchase a copy of this poster for each classroom. 





FRESHMAN FIRST AID 


Under this title a pamphlet, prepared by tenth- and eleventh-grade 
pupils of Miss Gertrude Klein, of the South Philadelphia High School 
for Girls, puts in lively form facts about the principal, the student 
advisers, the faculty, the students, and the organization of the school. 
Rhymes and jingles enliven the information as in the following excerpts: 
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Dr. WILSON 
Dr. Wilson, our principal, is always at work trying to make our school 
better. Sometimes we cannot find words to express all that we feel and then 
we have to borrow from a poet. Lee Wilson Dodd calls his poem The Comrade. 
We are borrowing it. It won’t be long till you understand how splendidly it 
means Dr. Wilson to all of us. 
“Call me friend or foe, 
Little I care! 
I go with all who go 
Daring to dare.” 
TRAFFIC SQUAD 
The traffic-squad girls are stationed in the hallways and at the stairways 
between passing of classes to see that we obey the traffic rules. We are always 
obedient, polite, and grateful to them. 
More of their regulations later. 
If you follow every arrow, 
And always keep to right, 
You help prevent congestion 
To the traffic squad’s delight. 


Notice the white T.S. on the red arm bands of the traffic squad. 


NATIONAL ILLITERACY CONFERENCE 

The Department of the Interior announces that the National Edu- 
cation Association, the American Legion, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, and the United States Bureau of Education are 
co-operating in the promotion of a National Illiteracy conference, which 
will take place in Washington, January 11-14, inclusive, to work out 
practical methods of attacking the problem of adult illiteracy in the 
United States. A program of the agenda and activities of the conference 
will shortly be sent out. 


OUR OWN WHO’S WHO 

John J. Parry holds both the B.A. and Ph.D. degrees from Yale, 
and is at present in the English department of the University of Illinois. 
For a number of years he has been teaching “‘English 20,” the course 
here described, to agricultural, engineering, and other technical students 
in the university. Publications: The Poems and Amyntas of Thomas 
Randolph, Yale University Press, 1917; ‘A New Version of Randolph’s 
Aristippus,” Modern Language Notes, June, 1917; “A Seventeenth 
Century Gallery of Poets,” Journal of English and Germanic Philology, 
April, 1920; “Modern Welsh Versions of the Arthurian Stories,” ibid. 
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October, 1922, and shorter articles in Modern Language Notes, Journal 
of English and Germanic Philology, and the London Times Literary 
Supplement. 

Arthur Lee has been connected with the schools of Clinton, Missouri, 
since 1896, and has been superintendent since 1902. He is a former 
president of the Missouri Society of Teachers of English, is author of 
Lee’s Lessons in English and joint author of Hodge and Lee’s Elementary 
English, both published by the Charles E. Merrill Co. 

Charles L. Lewis was a teacher of English in Robert College, Constan- 
tinople, Turkey, for five years, 1911-16; and for two years of that time 
was acting head of the department. Returning to the United States 
in the summer of 1916, he was appointed an instructor at the United 
States Naval Academy in the department of English, with which institu- 
tion he has been connected up to the present time, his rank now being 
that of assistant professor. Mr. Lewis has an A.B. from the Univer- 
sity of Tennessee and an A.M. from Columbia University, and has done 
graduate work at the University of Chicago. 

Hilda Jane Holley is a graduate of the University of California and 
an instructor in Flathead County High School, Montana. 

Ruth Evelyn Henderson is a Philadelphia teacher. 

Arthur Hobson Quinn is professor of English in the University of 
Pennsylvania. 





THE PERIODICALS 

Pitfalis and Opportunities of Principalship. Jesse Newlon. 
American Educational Digest, December, 1923. Among the almost 
limitless opportunities for service afforded by the position of public- 
school principal in our democracy is influence for sound civic ideals in 
school and community, leadership in the practice of co-operation and 
the high professional virtues of poise, courage, industry, optimism, 
understanding, generosity, the elevation of the teaching profession in 
the eyes of young men and women of ability. The chief pitfalls are 
perhaps temptation to autocracy, indolence, wire-pulling. A principal 
must be a student of education and if possible an authority in his own 
field. He must hold his position as a public trust, not a vested interest. 
Our Hidden Aims. Herbert A. Wichels. Quarterly Journal of 
Speech Education, November, 1923. Do college professors of public- 
speaking courses dare to consider their work in relation to the total 
aims of the curriculum of which those courses and the public-speaking 
department are a part? Or will concern with the general purpose 
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of education impoverish the work of the department of public speaking, 
scare off desirable teachers from the profession, and confuse the issues 
of knowledge and skill, content and form ? 

English Composition—An Intimate Survey. Charles S. Pendleton. 
Peabody Journal of Education, November, 1923. Common ground 
among teachers of English should be the conception that school instruc- 
tion in language aims at efficient speaking, reading, writing in the daily 
situations of life. At present there are three well-defined types of 
teachers of composition—those who stand for practice under criticism, 
those who stand for practice without criticism, and those who substitute 
for practice discussion of principles of grammar and rhetoric, lecture, and 
question-and-answer. It is to be feared that the third type is still 
greatly in the ascendancy. 

The Aniioch Plan. Horace B. English. Journal of the National 
Education Association, December, 1923. An account emphasizing 
the contributions of the institution to vocational guidance and training 
in character. The famous “co-operation plan”’ of part-time employment 
is treated in its relation to these ends rather than as the distinctive. 
and spectacular characteristic of the school. 

A Democratic Program of Vocational Education. R.W. Heim. School 
and Society, December 1, 1923. Such a program will include not only 


instruction for the professions, for agriculture, commerce, and home- 
making, but any vocation—that of a barber, for instance, a life-insurance 


ide instruction 


salesman, a street-car motorman, a plumber. It will incl 
of adults as well as children, and it will hold training in service as espe- 
cially important. 

Easy Markers, Hard Markers. William L. Felter. Bulletin of 
High Points, November, 1923. Pitiless publicity semester after semester 
is the drastic but essential cure for the irresponsible marking that still 
blemishes the records of teachers. Upon the heels of this treatment may 
come a scientific system not dependent upon the temperamental optimism 
and pessimism of respectively ‘‘easy”’ and “‘hard”’ markers. 

Learning to Write an Informatory Paper. Dale Zeller. Teaching, 
November, 1923. A project for the seventh grade, developed in the 
English class and applied in classes of science, history, geography, etc. 
As preparation a silent-reading lesson is analyzed. As each step of 
analysis is made, such as finding the main idea in title or first paragraph, 
similar work is undertaken in various subject-matter classes. The 
whole process passes from analysis to oral reproduction, and thence to 
written presentation. 
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Education by Accident. Joseph K. Hart. The Survey, December 1, 
1923. Many think that the schools are in the patent medicine stage 
of development, applying education-in-general to ignorance-in-general. 
Others, more hopeful, point to symptoms for diagnosis. Practically 
untouched as yet are the contributions that should come to the schools 
from the fields of social psychology and the logic of education. Behind 
these sciences there must be real experience in living, real faith in human- 
ity, real mastery of underlying knowledges, real social imagination, 
if we are to have leaders that will lift the school up the next step toward 
ideal democratic education. 

An Aristocracy of Worth. The Independent. November 10, 1923. 
Limitation of the number of college students is not undemocratic, it is 
the only real and honest democracy, but selection must be by worth, 
defined as native intelligence and character, increased by sound habits 
and disciplines. Selection by this standard is possible and is being 
attempted by Union College. 

Measurement of a New Phase of Reading. Clifford Woody. Journal 
of Educational Research, November, 1923. Ability to pick out the 
central thought of a paragraph is measured by presenting paragraphs 
graduated in difficulty and asking pupils to choose the one of five state- 
ments which best states the central idea. So far only for the elementary 
school. [An important innovation—EDITorR.] 

What Can the Secondary School Do for the Student of Low I. Q.? 
Margaret M. Alltucker. School Review, November, 1923. Especially 
when it is combined with part-time employment, high-school training 
may prepare even the “limited”’ for living and for making a living. The 
academic work should be confined to that most worth while to such 
pupils. Short unit courses should be organized, but kept elastic, adjust- 
able to individual needs. Subject-matter should be concrete. Assign- 
ments should be very clear and not complicated. These pupils cannot 
project themselves into situations beyond their experience. Drill work 
must be plentiful, for these pupils learn largely by rule and imitation. 

College-Admisston Requirements in the North Central Association. 
L. M. Fort. Educational Review, November, 1923. In the North 
Central territory, as in the East and the West, most colleges require 
three units of English in the total of sixteen. Ten in the Middle West, 
but only one elsewhere, require four units of English. 





REVIEWS 
A GENERAL PSYCHOLOGICAL REAGENT 

Readers of strong ethical bias sometimes wonder at the frequency 
with which great writers introduce illicit love. The reason is really 
very simple: love and guilt are two of the most powerful stresses to 
which human nature can be subjected, and it is chiefly under stress that 
character is revealed. So any high-school Senior will, if asked for the 
greatest play of Shakespeare, name one of the tragedies; but he must be 
told if he is to see that this is because the stress of tragedy reveals deeper 
layers of character than comedy can ever discover. Mrs. Wharton, 
residing in Paris in war time, saw that war, too, tries men’s souls as by 
fire and reveals of what they are made. As a psychological reagent, war 
has the advantage over love, that it affects more people at once and 
arouses more various emotions in each breast. 

A Son at the Front never attempts to carry the reader into the trenches 
probably not so much because its author realized that only a participant, 
or first-hand observer, could succeed in that as because that lay outside 
her desire. She wished to show us war’s effect upon people, and this 
she could do quite well behind the lines. Through the wounded, home 
on convalescent leave, she manages to show its effect upon the youthful 
fighters. The tragic old people, who remembered ’73 and knew that 
this war must come; the patriotic mothers, and those who thought only 
of their boys’ safety; the mothers who sought comfort of the medium, 
and the medium herself, out of hours, frantically demanding news of 
her own son; the weak hysterical people—chiefly women—who took the 


£ 


war harder than anyone at first, but were long before its close following 
their old round of selfish pleasure; minor grafters and self-seekers, 
engaged in war charities; the young men, with their burning indigna- 
tion at the violation of Belgium and other ‘“‘atrocities”; these same 
young men, enlightened and enobled through daily offering of their lives; 
the bereaved, seeking refuge in work, finally Campton, his divorced 
wife and her husband, with the son at the front (for young Campton 
really belonged spiritually to Brant also) are all convincingly depicted. 

In Campton and the Brants, concern for George’s safety is at first 
much stronger than devotion to France, of which George and his father 
never feel that they are really part. In all three men the sense of duty 
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overcomes the more selfish emotion, and each is glad to discover the 
other’s changed point of view. The mother is never reconstructed, but 
suffers less than the others when, partly through her interference, George 
dies of his second wound. 

For a book given over to psychological analysis, this one has a fair 
amount of action; more serious is its lack of emotion. The writer— 
and therefore the reader—is mildly sympathetic with the better char- 
acters, but has carried artistic detachment as far as is safe. George’s 
last days and Campton’s spiritual growth through his sacrifices do leave 
one at the end that feeling of “exaltation,” the presence or absence of 
which has been called the chief test of a book’s ethical soundness. 


We We ke 





BOOK NOTICES 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 
The Nineteen Hundreds. By Horace WynpHAM. New York: Thomas 

Seltzer, 1923. Pp. 271. 

Interesting information concerning literary and other artistic persons and activities 
in London. Unusual insights into the less-known phases of literary activity from hack 
writing to the highest artistic endeavor. The author has known nearly everyone, 
although he irrelevantly repeats that his book is about nobodies. Interesting to 
everyone conversant with the literature of the first quarter of the twentieth century. 
Much more valuable than its assumed flippancy and disinterestedness indicate. 

The Americanization of Edward Bok. An Autobiography. New York: Charles 

Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 462. $1.00. 

The issue of a popular edition while the book at the end of its third year on the 
market still stood among the ten non-fiction volumes most in demand was certainly 
commendable. The successive triumphs, which the autobiographer relates with 

ine gusto, have something of the charm of an adventure story and are at the same 
time thought-provoking. There is now no excuse for omitting Bok’s story of himself 
from twelfth-grade home-reading lists. 

Dear Brutus. A Comedy in Three Acts. By J. M. Barrie. New York: 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1922. Pp. 140. $1.00. 

On Midsummer Eve the guests (and the butler) at a house party stray into 
a magic wood where each is for a time the person he would be if he had had the 
“second chance” he has been wishing for. When, upon returning to the house, they 
wake up, they understand themselves better, but only Mr. and Mrs. Dearth seem 
likely to profit by the experience. 

Theodore Roosevelt’s Letters to His Children. Edited by JosepH BUCKLIN 

BisHop. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 240. $1.00. 

A very neat “popular” edition of a highly interesting human document. The 
English teacher can use it for study of the revelation of character, and the history 
teacher for its indirect picture of one of the great figures of the early twentieth century. 
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Theodore Roosevelt. By Lorp CHARNWOOD. Boston: Atlantic Monthly 

Press, 1923. Pp. 232. 

The successful English biographer of Abraham Lincoln maintains admirable 
perspective in his account of the unconventional and surprising Teddy. The man’s 
greatness lay, he sees, not in intellectual endowments or genius but in his moral earnest 
ness and capacity for working and fighting—not a new view to Americans who do not 
wear violent partisan glasses. Lord Charnwood does not pretend to present new 
information, basing his work avowedly on Bishop’s Life and Times of Theodore 
Roosevelt, Thayer’s Theodore Roosevelt, an Intimate Biography, Hagedorn’s Roosevelt 
in the Bad Lands, and the Autobiography. 


The Story of the Bible. By HENDRICK VAN Loon. New York: Boni and 


Liveright, 1923. Pp. 452. $5.00. 
There is something grandiose in Mr. Van Loon’s matter-of-factnes He tosses 
off a Bible as he does a history of the world and when you hold up your hands in admira- 


tion or in panic he says, “This is nothing at all. I merely did this and this and this.” 


There will be keen differences of judgment in regard to this treatment of the New 


Testament though there can be none as to the beauty and power of the homely present- 
ment of the central figure. The story of Israel and Judah is a tour de force—direct, 


vivid, simple, large. 
Christmas Stories. By JAcoB Ruts. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1923. 


Pp. 180. $1.75. 





Not literature but full of the Christmas spirit. Understanding passion 
for the forlorn little children of the city slums shine through them. G for adoles- 


cents to read. 

Jibby Jones. A Story of Mississippi River Adventure for Boy By ELLis 
PARKER BUTLER. With illustrations by ARTHUR G. Dorr. Boston: 
Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. 265. $2.00. 
A blend of Tom Sawyer, Treasure Island, and the Thinking Machine, with a dash 

of Butler’s own “practical joke” brand of comedy. Not i 1) 

but harmless and funny enough to be used as bait for “‘non-literary”’ ninth-gra 

Milestones in American Literature. By Percy H. Boynton. Boston: Ginn 
& Co., 1923. Pp. 0320 


The book of selections following and designed to accompany the author’s textbook 
on American literature for the secondary schools. Care has been used to find passages 
representative of the periods in which they were written as well as of the authors 
and “not to emphasize New England at the expense of the rest of the country.”’ 
Care, too, of an exquisite sort, to meet the tastes of high-school boys and girls. Many 
of the selections from our ‘‘classics” will be new to other than the pupils of the class 
The selections from the ten poets representing the period since 1890 achieve as much as 


selections can. 
The Praise of Folly and Other Papers. By Buitss PERRY. Boston: Houghton 

Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. 230. $2.00. 

A pleasantly misleading title, since the title essay is not so much an appreciation 
of Erasmus’ famous book as a comment on American college folk. Other essays in 
the volume are concerned, too, with life and letters in this country—Emerson and 
Lowell and Woodrow Wilson, poetry, progress, criticism. 
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The Babees’ Book. Medieval Manners for the Young. Done into Modern 
English from Dr. Furnivall’s Texts by Eptrw Rickert. London: Chatto 
and Windus, 1923. Pp. 203. $1.85. 

A delightful and finished piece of work. 

The Older Universities of England—Oxford and Cambridge. By ALBERT 
MANSBRIDGE. With drawings by JoHN MANSBRIDGE. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. 308. $2.50. 

A picture and a study—above all a labor of love. The history of these two great 
institutions is treated not so much to glorify their past as to illuminate the gifts they 
bring today to England and the world. The quintessential differences of each from 
the other emerge as vividly as the deep-running differences of both from anything 
known on this side the Atlantic. 

Foreign Influences in Elizabethan Plays. By FELIX E.SCHELLING. New York: 
Harper & Bros., 1923. Pp. 160. 

Jonson and the classics, Shakespeare and Italy, France and the English court 
plays, Spain and Fletcher—these are the high points of this careful study. The 
make-up of the book is exceptionally attractive 
Newspaper Writing and Editing. Revised edition. By WILLARD GROSVENOR 

BLEYER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1923. Pp. 412. $2.25. 

Intended as a textbook for college classes in jouralism and as a guide for other 
persons beginning newspaper work. 

Methods in Elementary English. By Nett J. YOUNG and FREDERICK W. 
Memmotr. New York: D. Appleton & Co., 1923. Pp. 238. 

A book for the primary teacher, having the characteristics though not the organi- 
zation of child’s text and teacher’s manual. The theory of the book is in the first 
part, composition lessons worked out in infinite detail in the second. Part III has a 


Essential Language Habits—Books I, II, III. By ESTHER MARSHALL CowAN, 
ANNETTE Betz, and W. W. CHARTERS. New York: Silver, Burdett & 
Co., 1923. 

An interesting series, two grades to a book, beginning with the third. Its three 
leading ideas, according to the authors, are (1) strict adherence to minimum essentials 
of language and grammar as determined by investigation; (2) abundant provision 
of exercise drills, games, etc., for motivated drill in correct forms; (3) utilization of 
the project method as the only way of effective teaching. 

Good Reading. First Book. Edited by JosepH VitLIERS DENNEY and 
BERNARD RAYMUND. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1923. Pp. 242. 
A collection of contemporary non-fiction pieces, regarded by the editors as “full 

of ideas . . . . conveyed with conversational ease, naturalness, and nearly always 

with urbanity.” A minimum of notes. For college readers. 

A Little Book of Verse. By the Students of the Westinghouse High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. Pittsburgh, 1920, Pp. 124. 

Designed for friends of the school, yet attractively displaying adolescent aspiration 
and embryo philosophy. Sent to the Journal by Isabel Clingensmith, of the English 
faculty. 































Visual Education in 
English Literature 


These sets of slides in the English 
Literature Series are now ready 


Set I—Life of Alfred Tennyson—3o0 
slides 
Set II—The Idylls of the King—45 slides 
Set I1J—Wordsworth and His Country— 
45 slides 
Set IV—Silas Marner—27 slides 
Notes will accompany each set of slides, 


supplying all the information necessary for 
the teacher to locate the picture properly. 


Visual Education has brought so much 
new interest into the classroom in other lines 
it can do the same for English. 


For further information address 


THE EASTMAN EDUCATIONAL SLIDES 


IOWA CITY, IOWA 








for the 


Summer of 1924 


We offer itineraries in the British 
Isles with or without a Continental 
extension. 

English teachers are eligible this 
season for our travel scholarships. 
Dr. Everett L. Getchell (of Boston 
University) and Mrs. Getchell will 
have charge of our English party. 


Write us for details: 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


19 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


Special English Tours 









































Begin the new semester with our 


Books for Home Reading 


in your pupils’ hands. 





A 64-page annotated list 
of books for the high- and 
junior-high-school student. 


15 cents each $1.20 per dozen 


$90.00 per thousand 





National Council of Teachers 
of English 


509 W. Sixty-ninth Street Chicago 








Eight Hundred Theme 
Assignments 
Topics, Directions, Models 
Bound in Paper, Price, $1.00 
By 
MIGNON WRIGHT 
Teacher in English Department, High 
School, Oak Park, Illinois 


Address 
MIGNON WRIGHT 


Box 43 Oak Park, Ill. 


























Miss Geraldine P. Dilla, A. M. 
continues to conduct 
her annual moderate -priced summer 


EUROPEAN TOUR in 1924 


Her party, limited in number, is com- 
posed of college-bred and professional 
people with congenial interests. For 
particulars address Miss G. P. Dilla, 
Waterloo, Indiana. 
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